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Foreword 



This volume is a study of the evolution of American strategy before and during 
the first year of American participation in World War II. It is the story of 
planning by the War Department during that early and significant period in 
which the foundations of the strategy for the conduct of the war were established. 
The authors not only present the problems of the Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army and of his principal plans and operations officers, but also emphasize joint 
and combined problems — the reconciliation of the Army views on strategy with 
those of the Navy and the integration of American and British views and their 
adjustment to the military policies of other associated powers, notably the Soviet 
Union. 

It may seem to the reader that controversy and differences of opinion are 
stressed and that agreement and co-operative endeavor are slighted. Since 
planners are occupied with unsettled problems, their work necessarily involves 
differences of opinion. It is only when all sides of an issue are forcefully presented 
and the various solutions thereof closely scrutinized that the final plan has any 
validity. The reader must bear in mind that the differences related herein are 
those among comrades in arms who in the end always made the adjustments 
required of the members of a team engaged in a common enterprise. The 
execution of strategic decisions — the end result of debates, negotiations, and 
compromises set forth in the book — is narrated in the combat volumes of this 
series. 

Mr. Maurice Matloff and Mr. Edwin M. Snell collaborated in writing this 
volume. Mr. Snell was formerly an instructor in English at Harvard University 
and Mr. Matloff an instructor in History at Brooklyn College. Mr. Snell served 
in the Army and Mr. Matloff in the Army Air Forces during World War II. 
Both joined the Operations Division historical project of the War Department 
General Staff in 1946. Mr. Matloff is now the Chief, Strategic Plans Section, 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 

ORLANDO WARD 

Maj. Gen., U. S. A. 

Chief of Military History 

Washington, D. C. 

5 June 1952 




Preface 



This volume is a contribution to the study of national planning in the field 
of military strategy. National planning in this field extends from the simple 
statement of risks and choices to the full analysis of an immense undertaking. 
Strategic decisions are rarely made and military operations are rarely conducted 
precisely in the terms worked out by the planning staffs in the national capital. 
But the planning, which may at times seem superficial and futile even to the 
staffs, is the principal instrument by which political leadership arrives at an 
accommodation between the compulsions of politics and the realities of war, 
exercises control over military operations, and allocates the means necessary to 
support them. 

This volume is the history of plans affecting the missions and dispositions of 
the U. S. Army during the early part of World War II, when it was quite un- 
certain how the military planning of the United States would be brought into 
keeping with the requirements of a world-wide war between two coalitions. The 
volume deals briefly with the joint war plans of the Army and Navy up to the 
fall of 1938, when the planners first explicitly took into account the possibility 
that the United States might be drawn into a war of this kind. From the fall 
of 1938, it follows the story of plans, as they direcdy concerned the Army, until 
the beginning of 1943. From that point in World War II, conveniently marked 
by the Casablanca Conference in January 1943, the role of the Army in strategic 
planning changed ; it will be the subject of further treatment in this series. 

The purpose of this volume is to increase and organize the information avail- 
able for the study of national strategic planning. Much of what has been written 
about the United States in World War II contains information about strategy. 
Some of it has been exceedingly useful in writing this volume. But the infor- 
mation is generally given in passing, in accounts of great decisions or particular 
military operations. Anyone that writes on the subject of strategic planning 
itself is venturing into territory generally familiar only to a few professional officers, 
and to them mainly through oral tradition and their own experience. Most of 
the choices the authors of this volume have had to make in research and writing 
they have therefore resolved, sometimes reluctantly, in favor of readers in need 
of organized information on the subject — specifically staff officers, civil officials, 
diplomatic historians, and political scientists. 

The present volume is a product of co-operative effort. It is an outgrowth 
of a study of the history of the Operations Division of the War Department 
General Staff, undertaken in 1946 by a group of associated historians, organized 




by Dr. Ray S. Cline. The Operations Division represented the Chief of Staff of 
the U. S. Army in national and international planning for military operations in 
World W ar II, and the history of the plans and operations is interwoven with the 
history of that division. Dr. Cline undertook to write the history of the division 
itself, in a volume published in this series, with the title: Washington Command 
Post: The Operations Division. The study of the plans and their execution, 
continued and amplified by his former associates, became the basis of the present 
work. 

The text of this volume was drafted in two main sections, one tracing the 
conflicts in plans for the employment of U. S. Army forces, from their appearance 
to their first resolution in 1 942 ( Snell ) , and the other dealing with the primary 
effects of the resolution of these conflicts on plans for carrying the war to the 
enemy (Matloff). In the process the authors drew on each other’s ideas, basic 
research, and writing. Each of the authors worked at length on the volume as 
a whole, one in the course of original planning and composition (Snell), and the 
other in the course of final preparation and revision (Matloff). The text as it 
stands represents a joint responsibility. 

The present volume owes a great deal to Dr. Cline, and to Lt. Col. Darrie 
H. Richards, who worked on the project as associate historian for more than two 
years. Both contributed in many ways to the general stock of ideas and infor- 
mation that the authors had in mind in undertaking this volume and left the 
authors several fully documented studies in manuscript. This volume draws 
on Dr. Cline’s studies of staff work on strategy' in the early months of the w r ar, 
and the authors have made extensive use of a narrative by Colonel Richards that 
follows the history of strategy in the Pacific into midw'ar. 

In writing and rewriting the text, the authors had the help of Mrs. Evelyn 
Cooper, who assembled and analyzed much of the statistical information used, 
and of Mrs. Helen McShane Bailey, who drafted or reviewed for the authors 
countless passages and references. Nearly every page in the volume bears some 
mark of Mrs. Bailey’s wide knowledge and exact understanding of the records 
kept by the War Department. 

Various people helped to smooth the way for the preparation of the volume. 
Miss Alice M. Miller initiated the authors and their colleagues, as she had for 
years been initiating staff officers, in the mysteries of interservice and inter- 
national planning. For making it possible to use great numbers of important 
documents at their convenience, the authors wish to thank Mr. Joseph Russell, 
Mrs. Mary' Margaret Gansz Greathouse, Mr. Robert Greathouse, and Mrs. Clyde 
Hillyer Christian, and Mr. Israel Wice and his assistants. Miss Grace Waibel 
made a preliminary survey of records for one part of the volume. Credit for 
maintaining a correct text of the manuscript through repeated revisions is due 
to a series of secretaries, Mr. William Oswald, Mr. Martin Chudy, Miss Marcelle 
Raczkowski, Mrs. Virginia Bosse, and Mrs. Ella May Ablahat. 




The authors are greatly obliged to several other members of the Office of the 
Chief of Military History — to Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, Chief Historian of 
the Office and the first and most attentive critic of this volume, who suggested a 
great many improvements; to Cols. John M. Kemper, Allison R. Hartman, and 
Edward M. Harris, who early interested themselves in this work; to Cols. Thomas 
J. Sands and George G. O’Connor, who were helpful in the final stages of the 
work ; to Dr. Stetson Conn, Acting Chief Historian in the summer of 1 949 during 
Dr. Greenfield’s absence, and Dr. Louis Morton (Acting Deputy Chief His- 
torian), who encouraged this work; and to Drs. Richard M. Leighton and Robert 
W. Coakley, for their special knowledge. Dr. Conn gave many valuable sug- 
gestions in the final revision of the manuscript. 

We are also obliged to Miss Mary Ann Bacon, who gave the volume a thought- 
ful and watchful final editing. The pictures were selected by Capt. Kenneth 

E. Hunter; the outline maps were prepared by Mr. Wsevolod Aglaimoff. Copy 
editing was done by Mr. Ronald Sher, indexing by Mrs. Bailey, and the pains- 
taking job of final typing for the printer by Mrs. Ablahat and Miss Norma E. 
F aust. 

The authors are also obliged to those others that read all or parts of the text 
in manuscript — to Capt. Tracy B. Kittredge, USNR, and Lt. Grace Persons 
Hayes, USN, of the Historical Section of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; to Dr. Wesley 

F. Craven of Princeton University, co-editor of the series, THE ARMY AIR 
FORCES IN WORLD WAR II; to Professors William L. Langer and Samuel 
Eliot Morison of Harvard University; to Brig. Gen. Frank N. Roberts, Cols. 
William W. Bessell, Jr., and George A. Lincoln, and Lt. Col. William H. Baumer; 
and to other officers that figured, some of them conspicuously, in the events 
recounted in the pages that follow. 

MAURICE MATLOFF 
EDWIN M. SNELL 

Washington, D. C. 

14 December 1951 
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CHAPTER I 



The War Plans 



During the years between the end of 
World War I and the beginning of World 
War II there were always a few officers at 
work in Washington on the war plans of the 
Army and Navy. It was the duty of these 
officers to study situations that could sud- 
denly arise in which the federal government 
might resort to the use of armed force, and 
to propose the courses of action that the 
services should be ready to take. From time 
to time the War or Navy Department ap- 
proved one of these studies as a war plan to 
guide the special plans and preparations of 
their staffs and operating commands. Sev- 
eral war plans were prepared jointly and ap- 
proved by both departments for the com- 
mon use of the Army and Navy. 

During these years national policy was 
deeply influenced by popular beliefs relat- 
ing to national security which had in com- 
mon the idea that the United States should 
not enter into military alliances or main- 
tain military forces capable of offensive 
operations. National policy provided a 
narrow basis and small scope for military 
planning. During the 1920’s the United 
States entered into international agree- 
ments to limit naval construction and to 
“outlaw” war. In the 1930’s the United 
States experimented with the use of diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions to discourage 
military aggression, and with legislation 
intended to keep the United States out 
of European and Asiatic wars. As interna- 
tional tension increased, President Franklin 



D. Roosevelt became more and more anx- 
ious over the diplomatic and military weak- 
nesses of the United States. But it was not 
until the summer of 1939 that he took offi- 
cial notice of the joint war plans of the Army 
and Navy. The planners had just finished 
a study of the situations in which the United 
States might enter a war begun by Germany 
and Japan. By the outbreak of World War 
II in September 1939, the Army and Navy 
were hard at work on their first strategic 
plan for coalition warfare, on the hypo- 
thesis that the United States would join the 
European colonial powers in defending 
their common interests in the western Pa- 
cific against attack by Japan. 

The Study of War With Japan 

The strategy of a war in the Pacific with 
Japan was the only part of American mili- 
tary planning that had a long, continuous 
history. Since the early 1900’s it had been 
evident that the United States Government, 
if it should ever oppose Japanese imperial 
aims without the support of Great Britain 
and Russia, might have to choose between 
withdrawal from the F ar East and war with 
Japan. 

After World War I the Army and Navy 
paid more and more attention to just this 
contingency as a result of the resurgence of 
Japanese imperialism, the exhaustion of 
Russia and its alienation from the Western 
world, the disarmament of the United 
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States, and the withdrawal of the United 
States from its temporarily close association 
with the European colonial powers. In the 
Pacific the Japanese had strengthened their 
position early in World War I by taking the 
Marianas, Carolines, and Marshalls. Jap- 
anese control of these strategically located 
islands was confirmed in 1920 by a mandate 
from the League of Nations. After the 
Washington naval treaty of 1922, the United 
States began to fall behind Japan in the 
construction of new naval vessels. 

The Army and Navy watched with grow- 
ing anxiety during the 1930’s as Japan ac- 
quired control of Manchuria, seized strate- 
gic points on the north China coast, and for- 
bade access to the mandated islands. The 
Japanese Government acted with growing 
confidence, in the belief that the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the European 
colonial powers were not likely to take con- 
certed action against its expansion. In 1933 
the Japanese Government exhibited this 
confidence by withdrawing from the League 
of Nations in the face of the Assembly’s re- 
fusal to recognize the Japanese puppet 
regime in Manchuria. Having taken this 
step with impunity, the Japanese Govern- 
ment served notice, in accordance with the 
1922 treaty terms, of its intention to with- 
draw from the 1922 and 1930 naval limita- 
tions agreements, both of which accordingly 
expired in 1936. 

By the mid-1930’s the American military 
planners had finally concluded that Japan 
could be defeated only in a long, costly war, 
in which the Philippines would early be 
lost, and in which American offensive oper- 
ations would take the form of a “progressive 
movement” through the mandated islands, 
beginning with the Marshalls and Caro- 



lines, to establish “a secure line of commu- 
nications to the Western Pacific.” 1 The 
planners then faced the question of whether 
the makers of national policy meant to run 
the risk and incur the obligation of engaging 
in such a war. The State Department had 
not relaxed its opposition to Japanese ex- 
pansion on the Asiatic continent. This op- 
position, for which there was a good deal of 
popular support, involved an ever-present 
risk of armed conflict. 

After the passage of the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act (Tydings-McDuffie bill) in 
1934, the belief gained ground in the War 
Department that the United States should 
not run the risk nor incur the obligation of 
fighting the Japanese in the western Pacific. 
When the question finally came up in the 
fall of 1935, the Army planners took the 
position that the United States should no 
longer remain liable for a fruitless attempt 
to defend and relieve the Philippines and the 
costly attempt to retake them. The senior 
Army planner, Brig. Gen. Stanley D. Em- 
bick, stated the case as follows : 

If we adopt as our peace-time frontier in 
the Pacific the line Alaska-Hawaii-Panama: 

a. Our vital interests will be invulnerable. 

b. In the event of war with Japan we will 
be free to conduct our military (including 



1 Ltr, JPC [Col Walter Krueger and Capt John 
M. Smeallie] to JB, 23 Apr 35, sub: Rev of Jt 
A&N Bsc War Plan — Orange, JB 325, ser 546. 

The study of operations against Japan had taken 
precedence over other studies from the early 1920’s. 
(See JB 325, sers 210, 237, and 270.) The first 
approved plan was Joint Army and Navy Basic War 
Plan Orange, 16 July 1924, Joint Board 325, serial 
228. This plan was approved by the Joint Board 
and the Secretary of the Navy in August 1924 and 
by the Secretary of War in early September 1924. 
(See Louis Morton, “American and Allied Strategy 
in the Far East,” Military Review, XXIX (Decem- 
ber, 1949), 22-39.) 
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naval) operations in a manner that will prom- 
ise success instead of national disaster. 2 

This view was entirely unacceptable to 
the Navy planners. The whole structure of 
the Navy’s peacetime planning rested on the 
proposition that the fleet must be ready to 
take the offensive in the Pacific should war 
break out. It was out of the question for 
the Navy planners to agree to give up plan- 
ning offensive operations west of Hawaii. 
For two years the Army and Navy planners 
engaged in intermittent dispute over the 
military policy on which they should base 
plans for fighting a war with Japan. The 
Chief of Staff of the Army, General Malin 
Craig, evidently shared the views of his 
planners, but he was either unable or un- 
willing to have the dispute brought before 
the President for decision. 3 

The weakness of the American position 
in the Far East and the danger of war stead- 
ily became more apparent. The expiration 
of the naval limitations agreements re- 

2 App A to memo, Gen Embick, 2 Dec 35, sub: 
Mil Aspects of Sit that Would Result from Reten- 
tion by U. S. of a Mil (incl naval) Commitment in 
P. I., JB 305, ser 573. 

One of General Embick’s qualifications as head 
of the war plans staff was his known opinion on this 
question. He had only recently finished a tour of 
duty in the Philippines as commander of the Harbor 
Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays. While there, 
he had taken it upon himself to recommend the 
same policy, somewhat prematurely, for though his 
immediate superior, the commanding general of the 
Philippine Department, had indorsed his recom- 
mendation, the War Department had been unwill- 
ing to force the issue. ( ( 1 ) See memo, Gen Embick 
for Maj. Gen Ewing E. Booth, C.G. Phil Dept, 19 
Apr 33, sub: Mil Policy of U.S. in P. I, with 1st 
Ind, Hq Phil Dept, 25 Apr 33. (2) For the Army 

planners’ comments, see memo, WPD, 12 Jun 33, 
same sub. Both in WPD 3251-15. (3) For timid 

joint Army-Navy action on the same problem in the 
next year, see WPD 3251-17 and -18, and JB 325, 
ser 533.) 

s Records of these disputes are to be found under 
JB 305, ser 573; and JB 325, sers 617 and 618. 
General Craig was Chief of Staff from 1935 to 1939. 



opened the possibility that the United States 
might fortify Guam, thus partially neutral- 
izing the Japanese position in its mandates 
(which were presumably being fortified, 
since it had become impossible to gain ac- 
cess to them or much intelligence about 
them ) . The Congress refused to authorize 
this step. In the summer of 1937 the Jap- 
anese began an undeclared war in China — 
the “China Incident” — bringing closer the 
moment at which the United States must 
choose either to accept or contest Japanese 
aims. 

The planners finally came to an agree- 
ment by avoiding the disputed issues. Early 
in 1 938 they submitted a revised plan, which 
the Joint Board (the Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of Naval Operations) and the Secre- 
taries at once approved. The Navy plan- 
ners agreed to eliminate references to an 
offensive war, the mission of destroying Jap- 
anese forces, and the early movement of the 
fleet into the western Pacific, in return for 
the agreement of the Army planners to elim- 
inate the proviso that any operations west 
of Midway would require the specific au- 
thorization of the President. The revised 
plan gave no indication of how long it should 
take the Navy to advance into the western 
Pacific and tacitly recognized the hopeless 
position of the American forces in the Phil- 
ippines. Those forces retained the basic 
mission “to hold the entrance to MANILA 
BAY, in order to deny MANILA BAY to 
Orange [Japanese] naval forces,” with 
little hope of reinforcement. 4 

* Jt A&N Bsc War Plan — Orange, 21 Feb 38, JB 
325, ser 618, AG 223, AG Classified Files. This 
plan was approved by the Secretary of the Navy on 
26 February and by the Secretary of War on 28 
February. Army and Navy forces in the Philip- 
pines would be “augmented only by such personnel 
and facilities as are available locally.” 

If war should not break out for several years, the 
Army garrison might have some support from the 
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Alternatives in a World War 

The rising danger of war with Japan was 
in keeping with the growing insecurity of all 
international relations during the 1930’s. 
Every nation with which the United States 
had extensive political and economic rela- 
tions was affected by the prolonged eco- 
nomic crisis of the 1930’s and by its social 
and political consequences. In Europe the 
principal phenomena were the renascence 
of German military power and aims under 
the National Socialist Party and the pas- 
sivity of the British and French Govern- 
ments, paralyzed by conflicts in domestic 
politics, in the face of the new danger. 

In 1938 the American military staff ex- 
tended the scope of war planning to take 
account of the reassertion of German im- 
perial aims. The immediate cause was 
the German demand made on Czechoslo- 
vakia in September 1938 for the cession of 
a strip of territory along the border. The 
area contained a large German-speaking 
minority, among whom the Nazis had re- 
cently organized an irredentist movement 
in order to create a pretext for German in- 
tervention. The area also contained strong 
border defenses and a highly developed 
munitions industry, which made it by far the 
most important area, for military purposes, 
in Central Europe. 

The German ultimatum, backed by Ger- 
man troops mobilized on the border of 
Czechoslovakia, amounted to a demand that 
Germany be recognized and accepted as the 
dominant military power on the Conti- 

Philippine Army. U. S. Army plans had already 
been revised in accordance with the assumption that 
the Philippine Army, in the process of organization, 
would be the only source of reinforcements in the 
early stages of war with Japan. (See Army Stra- 
tegical Plan Orange, 1936 Rev, AG 233, AG 
Classified Files.) 



nent — an evident objective of German do- 
mestic and foreign policy since Hitler’s ac- 
cession to power in 1933. After consolidat- 
ing his power at home, Hitler had acceler- 
ated German rearmament, reintroduced 
military conscription, and remilitarized the 
Rhineland. Thereafter, by forming an al- 
liance with Italy (already dedicated to a 
program of tyranny, autarchy, chauvinism, 
and conquest ) , and by intervening in Spain 
and absorbing Austria, he had greatly 
strengthened the German position and 
weakened the British and French position in 
Central Europe and the Mediterranean. 
To complement these military measures he 
had sought to neutralize opposition abroad 
by subsidizing parallel political movements, 
propaganda, and treason and by negotiat- 
ing bilateral trade arrangements and cartel 
agreements. 

The British and French Governments, 
weighing the value of the French alliance 
with Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union 
against their own unpreparedness, military 
and political, had an extremely hard deci- 
sion to make. After conferences at Berch- 
tesgaden and Munich, Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain, with the concurrence of 
Premier Edouard Daladier, agreed not to 
oppose the German ultimatum. In so do- 
ing, they went far to relieve Germany of the 
fear of having to fight again on two fronts 
at one time, for in abandoning Czecho- 
slovakia, which upon the loss of the Sudeten 
area became indefensible, they greatly 
weakened the military alliance between 
France and the Soviet Union. Their deci- 
sion constituted admission and resulted in 
the aggravation of the political and military 
weakness of their countries. 

After Munich the prospect of a general 
European war, which had briefly seemed 
imminent, receded, but the military situ- 
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ation in Europe was far more threatening 
than before. President Roosevelt warned 
the American people that the danger had 
a bearing on the security of the United 
States and warned the world at large that 
the United States recognized this danger 
and would act to meet it, specifically in the 
Western Hemisphere. 5 His declaration car- 
ried very little weight at home or abroad. 
Neither the news reports nor the warnings 
that accompanied them greatly affected, 
except perhaps to confirm, the widespread 
American belief, shared and expressed by 
many well-known men, that the United 
States need not and should not accept the 
risk of being drawn into another European 
war. 6 The President could neither change 
nor ignore that belief. His military sub- 
ordinates were as well aware of that fact as 
his political adherents and opponents and 
the heads of foreign governments. Yet his 
evident concern licensed, as the events 
obliged, the military planners to study, 
within narrow limits, the possible effects on 
American security of action by Germany, 
with the support of Italy and perhaps of 
Spain, in conjunction with action by Japan. 

Early in November the Joint Board sent 
the Joint Planning Committee (JPC) the 
following problem to study: 

5 See the President’s statement on hemisphere de- 
fense in a radio address on 26 October 1938. The 
Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, compiled by Samuel I. Rosenman, 1938 Vol- 
ume: The Continuing Struggle for Liberalism (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1941 ), p. 563. 

‘ Sec reports of public opinion polls made by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, Fortune, and 
the Office of Public Opinion Research on the ques- 
tion of U. S. neutrality, in Hadley Cantril, ed., Pub- 
lic Opinion , 1935—1946 (Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951) pp. 966 ff. 

For a history of American foreign policy from 
1937 to 1940, see William L. Langer and S. Everett 
Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1952). 



. . . the various practicable courses of action 
open to the military and naval forces of the 
United States in the event of (a) violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine by one or more of the 
Fascist powers, and (b) a simultaneous at- 
tempt to expand Japanese influence in the 
Philippines. 7 

The planners studied the problem during 
the winter of 1938-39, the winter during 
which the Germans annexed the rest of 
Czechoslovakia. They presented the result, 
five and a half months later, in April 1939. 
Their final report listed the advantages Ger- 
many and Italy would stand to gain by a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine and de- 
scribed the form it could be expected to 
take. What Germany and Italy would try 
to do would be to establish “German and 
Italian regimes that would approach or at- 
tain the status of colonies,” with the usually 
alleged attendant advantages — increased 
trade, access to raw materials, and military 
and naval bases. They might acquire bases 
“from which the Panama Canal could be 
threatened to an extent that pressure could 
be exerted on United States Foreign Poli- 
cies.” The probable means of German and 
Italian aggression with these objectives 
would be “direct support of a fascist revolu- 
tion.”' The planners concluded that the 
danger of this kind of offensive action in the 
Western Hemisphere would exist only ( 1 ) 
in case Germany felt assured that Great 
Britain and France would not intervene; 
and (2) in case Japan had already at- 
tacked the Philippines or Guam, and even 
then only in case the United States had re- 
sponded to the Japanese attack by a 
counteroffensive into the western Pacific. 

The planners considered it quite unlikely 
that in the near future Great Britain and 

7 Ltr, Actg SJB [Comdr Robert S. Chew] to JPC, 
12 Nov 38, sub: Study of Jt Action in Event of 
Violation of Monroe Doctrine by Fascist Powers, 
JB 325, ser 634. 
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France would give Germany the necessary 
assurances or that Japan would decide to 
attack. They nevertheless believed that the 
kind of problem posed — resulting from con- 
certed aggression by Germany, Italy, and 
Japan — was one that should be taken into 
account in future planning, and recom- 
mended steps to be taken “to overcome sa- 
lient deficiencies in our readiness to under- 
take the operations that might be re- 
quired.” 8 

This study having been approved by the 
Joint Board, the planners proceeded to dis- 
tinguish the principal courses of action open 
to the United States as a belligerent in the 
crises that seemed most likely to develop out 
of future German and Japanese moves and 
the delayed responses thereto in American 
foreign and domestic policy. They pro- 
posed to assume that to begin with “the 
Democratic Powers of Europe as well as the 
Latin American States” would be neutral. 
But they also proposed to set forth in each 
situation that might arise “the specific co- 
operation that should be sought” from these 
powers as allies or as neutrals and, more- 
over, to provide for possible action in case 
the United States “should support or be 
supported by one or more of the Democratic 
Powers,” that is, by Great Britain or 
France. 9 

This projected series of new plans had a 
new title — the Rainbow plans — that aptly 
distinguished these plans from the “color” 
plans developed in the 1920’s for opera- 
tions against one or another single power 
(the plans for war with Japan, for example, 

8 JPC study [Col Frank S. Clark and Capt Russell 
S. Crenshaw, USN], 21 Apr 39, JB 325, ser 634. 

“Ltr, SJB [Comdr John B. W. Waller] to JB, 11 
May 39, sub: Jt A&N Bsc War Plans — Rainbow 

1, 2, 3, and 4, JB 325, ser 642. The letter con- 
tained the planners’ proposals which the Joint Board 
approved. 



were called Orange ) . The most limited 
plan ( Rainbow 1 ) would provide for the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere south to 
the bulge of Brazil (10° south latitude) — 
the Western Hemisphere being taken to in- 
clude Greenland (but not Iceland, the 
Azores, or the Cape Verde Islands) to the 
east, and American Samoa, Hawaii, and 
Wake (but not Guam or the Philippines) 
to the west. Two other plans would pro- 
vide alternatively for the extension of 
operations from this area either to the 
western Pacific ( Rainbow 2 ) or to the rest 
of South America (Rainbow 3). The 
directive also called for modification of the 
first three plans under the contingency 
(Rainbow 4) that Great Britain and 
F ranee were at war with Germany and Italy 
(and possibly Japan), in which case it was 
assumed that the United States would be 
involved as a major participant. 10 

After a few weeks’ work under these 
terms of reference, the Joint Planning Com- 
mittee concluded that the requirements 
under this fourth contingency were “so dif- 
ferent and divergent” from those in the 
three basic plans that separate plans would 
have to be made to deal with them. The 
planners pointed out that in case of war 
among the great powers — using current 
available forces — with Great Britain and 
France, and possibly the Soviet Union op- 
posing Germany, Italy, and Japan, and 
possibly Spain, German and Italian opera- 
tions in the western Atlantic and in South 
America would be very much restricted in 
scope, whereas Japanese operations in the 
Pacific might be very much extended in 
scope. The Japanese, if unopposed, might 
seize 

. . . the English and French Islands in the 
South Pacific, east of 180th meridian, such as 

10 Ltr cited n. 9. 
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Marquesas, Societies, Samoa, and Phoenix 
Islands, as well as the extensive English and 
French possessions in the Western Pacific, and 
the United States possessions in the Pacific. 

The committee therefore recommended that 
in addition to the three plans against the 
contingency of a war with Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, two plans, rather than one, 
should be drawn up to cover a war in which 
not only the United States but also Great 
Britain and France were involved against 
that coalition. 

One plan should provide for a large- 
scale American effort against Germany ; the 
other for a large-scale American effort 
against Japan. The committee stated these 
two cases as follows : 

The United States, England, and France 
opposed to Germany, Italy, and Japan, with 
the United States providing maximum par- 
ticipation, in particular as regards armies in 
Europe. 

The United States, England, and France 
opposed to Germany, Italy, and Japan, with 
the United States NOT providing maximum 
participation in continental Europe, but 
maintaining the Monroe Doctrine and carry- 
ing out allied Democratic Power tasks in the 
Pacific. 

The latter of these contingencies, which 
the Navy staff had independently been dis- 
cussing with the British naval staff in ever 
more definite terms since 1934, the com- 
mittee considered to be peculiarly impor- 
tant, as involving problems “that might con- 
ceivably press more for answers” than all 
but the first, most limited basic plan (for 
defending the Western Hemisphere north 
of 10° south latitude). The committee 
therefore recommended that it should be 
placed second in order of priority in the list 
of five situations to be studied, explaining: 

Whether or not we have any possible in- 
tention of undertaking a war in this situation, 
nevertheless we may take measures short of 



war, and in doing so should clarify the pos- 
sible or probable war task that would be in- 
volved. 11 

On 30 June 1939 the Joint Board ap- 
proved the recommended changes, includ- 
ing the recommended change in order of 
priority. 12 The revised description of the 
Rainbow plans, as approved, read as fol- 
lows: 

a. Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan 
Rainbow No. 1 : 

Prevent the violation of the letter or spirit 
of the Monroe Doctrine by protecting that 
territory of the Western Hemisphere from 
which the vital interests of the United States 
can be threatened, while protecting the 
United States, its possessions and its sea-borne 
trade. This territory is assumed to be any 
part of the Western Hemisphere north of the 
approximate latitude ten degrees south. 

This plan will not provide for projecting 
U. S. Army Forces farther south than the 
approximate latitude ten degrees south or 
outside of the Western Hemisphere. 

b. Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan 
Rainbow No. 2: 

( 1 ) Provide for the missions in a. 

(2) Under the assumption that the United 
States, Great Britain, and France are acting 
in concert, on terms wherein the United States 
does not provide maximum participation in 
continental Europe, but undertakes, as its 
major share in the concerted effort, to sus- 
tain the interests of Democratic Powers in the 
Pacific, to provide for the tasks essential to 
sustain these interests, and to defeat enemy 
forces in the Pacific. 



11 Ltr, JPC [Capt Crenshaw and Col Clark] 
to JB, 23 Jun 39, sub: Alternative Sits set up in 
Directive for Jt Rainbow Plans, JB 325, ser 642. 

For Navy studies and staff talks with the Brit- 
ish, see Hist Monograph on U. S.-Br Nav Co-opera- 
tion 1940-45, prepared by Capt Tracy B. Kittredge, 
USNR, of the Hist Sec JCS, (hereafter cited as 
Kittredge Monograph), Vol I, Sec I, Part B, Ch 2; 
and Vol I, Sec I, Part D, Ch 4. 

12 See Ref (b), ltr, JPC [Col Clark and Capt 
Charles M. Cooke, Jr., USN] to JB, 9 Apr 40, sub: 
Jt A&N Bsc War Plans — Rainbow, JB 325, sers 642 
and 642-1. 
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c. Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan 
Rainbow No. 3: 

(1) Carry out the missions of ihe Joint 
Arrny and Navv Basic War Plan — Rainbow 
No. 1. 

(2) Protect United States’ vital interests 
in the Western Pacific by securing control in 
the Western Pacific, as rapidly as possible 
consistent with carrying out the missions in a. 

d. Joint Army and Navy Basic War P’an 
Rainbow No. 4: 

{ 1 ) Prevent the violation of the letter or 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine by protecting 
all the territory and Governments of the 
Western Hemisphere against external aggres- 
sion while protecting the United States, its 
possessions, and its sea-borne trade. This 
Plan will provide for projecting such U. S. 
Army Forces as necessary to the southern part 
of the South American continent or to the 
Eastern Atlantic. 

e. Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan 
Rainbow No. 5: 

{ 1 ) Provide for the missions in a. 

(2) Project the armed forces of the United 
States to the Eastern Atlantic and to either or 
both of the African or European Continents, 
as rapidly as possible consistent with carrying 
out the missions in a above, in order to effect 
the decisive defeat of Germany, or Italy, or 
both. This plan will assume concerted action 
between the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. 13 

Allied Operations in the Pacific 

This analysis of possible courses of action 
was easily adapted to the situation that 
existed for several months after the outbreak 
of war in Europe in September 1939. 
When the German Army moved into Po- 
land the planning staffs were already work- 
ing full time on plans for a war in the 
Pacific against Japan, in which the United 
States would be allied with the European 
colonial powers, within the terms of refer- 



'* The revised directive, as quoted in the text, is 
from Incl A to JPC rpt, 27 Jul 39, sub: Jt A&N 
Bsc War Plan — Rainbow 1, JB 325, ser 642-1 . 



ence of Rainbow 2. 14 Work on Rainbow 
2 went on during the fall and winter of 1 939 
and into the spring of 1940. 1S During this 
time — the period of the German-Soviet con- 
quest and partition of Poland, the Soviet 
war against Finland, and the “sitzkrieg” on 
the Western Front — Rainbow 2 seemed to 
be, as the planners had expected it to be, the 
war plan most appropriate to the military 
situation. Great Britain and France were 
at war with Germany and its allies. They 
controlled northwestern Europe and north- 
ern Africa. Their fleets controlled the At- 
lantic and — though less securely — the 
North Sea and the Mediterranean. It 
could be assumed that only a Japanese at- 
tack would involve the United States in 
war, and that, in case of Japanese attack, 
the United States, while taking precautions 
in the Western Hemisphere, would set out — 
with the blessings of the British and French 
Governments — “to sustain the interests of 
Democratic Powers in the Pacific, to provide 
for the tasks essential to sustain these inter- 
ests, and to defeat enemy forces in the 
Pacific.” 10 

As the Joint Planning Committee had 
foreseen, planning against this contingency 

M The staffs had quickly finished outlining pri- 
mary defensive plans within the terms of refer- 
ence of Rainbow- 1 . Jt A&N Bsc War Plan — Rain- 
bow 1, JB 325, ser 642-1. For a discussion 
of Rainbow 1, sec Stetson Conn, Defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, a volume in preparation for 
the series UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II. 

“ Ltr cited l n. T?| . 

11 Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval 
Operations (CNO), and his director of plans, Rear 
Adm. Robert L. Ghormlcy, had already discussed 
this course of action with British naval officers dur- 
ing staff talks held in Washington in May 1939. 
Admiral Leahy agreed in principle to the proposed 
division of strategic responsibility with the Royal 
Navy in wartime, but refused to consider basing the 
U. S. Fleet in the Pacific on Singapore rather than 
Pearl Harbor. (See Kittredge Monograph, Vol I, 
Sec I, Part D, Ch 4.) 
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was indeed complicated. The planners 
faced a war far more complex than that en- 
visaged in the Orange plan, with an im- 
mensely greater range of possible Japanese 
operations to consider, and with very diffi- 
cult problems of harmonizing American op- 
erations with those of the forces of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the European powers 
concerned. 

The planners first had to assume how far 
the Japanese would have extended their con- 
trol south and west at the moment the 
United States and the other “Democratic 
Powers” began to act. The Navy planners 
at the outset set up three alternative hy- 
potheses. The first was that Japan would 
not have begun moving southward from 
Formosa. In that case the U. S. Fleet might 
move to Manila Bay, “with certain groups 
visiting Singapore, Kamranh Bay, and 
Hong Kong.” Ground forces might be 
moved to the western Pacific at the same 
time or later. The Navy planners thought 
that these acts might prevent Japanese 
moves southward, and hence prevent a war 
in the Pacific. The second hypothesis was 
that Japan had taken Hong Kong, Kam- 
ranh Bay, and begun operations in the 
Netherlands Indies, that the United States 
would react by moving forces to the far 
Pacific, and that the Japanese in turn would 
begin operations to seize Guam and the 
Philippines. The third hypothesis was that 
the Japanese would already have control of 
the Netherlands Indies and would have 
forces in position to isolate Singapore and 
take the Philippines. In this case, as the 
Army planners pointed out, “the principal 
advantages of Allied participation will have 
been lost and the problem becomes essen- 
tially that of an Orange War.” 17 



1T ( 1 ) Navy draft study, 5 Aug 39, on sit Rain- 
bow 2. (2) Army second draft (Oct 39) of Rain- 



Since extensive operations in the South- 
west Pacific seemed less likely under the first 
and third hypotheses, planning for Rain- 
bow 2 proceeded on the second hypothesis 

. . . that Japan has captured Hong Kong; 
occupied Kamranh Bay; dominates the coast 
of Indo China and has initiated operations 
against the Dutch East Indies, including Brit- 
ish Borneo, and that Japan has forces avail- 
able to undertake immediate operations 
against Guam and the Philippines when it 
becomes evident that armed forces of the 
United States will be moved in strength to the 
Western Pacific. 18 

In this case, the main initial movement of 
American forces in the Pacific would be to 
Singapore and the East Indies. The Army 
planners emphasized that to retake the po- 
sitions occupied by the Japanese would be 
a slow, step-by-step process, and that 
“every day’s delay” in the arrival of Ameri- 
can forces would allow the Japanese “to 
effect establishments that may require 
months to dislodge.” As a result, they con- 
tinued, it might be necessary to defer opera- 
tions against the mandated islands and to 
take into account the danger that the 
Japanese might cut the lines of communi- 
cation through the South Pacific, unless the 
extension of the Japanese lines might have 
forced them greatly to weaken their forces 
in the mandates. To avoid this danger, 
American forces would move to Singapore, 
not by way of the Philippines, but by way 
of the South Pacific: Canton (Phoenix 



bow 2. Both in Army files of the JPC, Develop- 
ment File for Rainbow 2, JB 325, ser 642-2. 

18 This quotation is from the Navy draft study 
cited in n. 17. A fairly complete version appears 
in the fourth Army draft (fall of 1939). The as- 
sumptions in the fourth Army draft were rewritten 
and expanded by the Navy (21 November 1939), 
and stood thereafter little changed in the Navy cor- 
rection of 11 April 1940 and the Army drafts of 11 
May 1940 (fifth Army draft) and 20 May 1940 
(sixth Army draft). 
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Islands), Suva (Fiji Islands), Simpson 
Harbor (Rabaul), Molucca Sea, and Java 
Sea. 10 These forces would be supplied 
over the long route across the Atlantic, 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and across 
the Indian Ocean, although the planners 
expected that the United States could and 
would send air reinforcements by way of 
the South Pacific, either along the route 
traced above or by a more southerly route 
from Hawaii to Palmyra and Christmas, 
Canton and Hull islands, Suva, New 
Caledonia, New Guinea, Port Darwin, and 
Surabaja (Java). In this war, the joint 
tasks, in concert with British, French, and 
Netherlands forces, would be to establish 
U. S. forces in the East Indies area, obtain 
control of the area, and drive the Japanese 
out. The peace settlement would entail 
Japanese evacuation of Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, and Guam. 20 

In trying to lay down assumptions as to 
the military position of Japan at the time 
when the United States would act, the 
planners also ran directly into a second 
problem — uncertainty as to the course of 
action of the European colonial powers. 
By April 1940 the planners had gone about 
as far as they could without having an 
explicitly approved basis for assuming w hat 
the European colonial powers would do. 
This, although not prerequisite to planning 
for joint action by the U. S. and British 
Navies — already well advanced on the basis 

" See various Army drafts in Army files of the 
JPC, Development File for Rainbow 2, JB 325 scr 
642-2. Along this route, the planners noted, the 
United States could send large patrol planes into 
the Southwest Pacific. They also noted that Simp- 
son Harbor at Rabaul might well be made the base 
of operations against the mandated islands. 

“Army sixth draft Rainbow 2, 20 May 40, in 
Army files of the JPC, Development File for Rain- 
bow 2, JB 325, scr 642-2. 



of the President’s implicit approval- — was a 
sine qua non even of a hypothetical explora- 
tion of the politically explosive question of 
sending U. S. Army forces to defend Euro- 
pean colonial possessions in the Far East. 
The planners had therefore no choice but to 
recommend that the United States Govern- 
ment should propose conversations with the 
British, French, and Netherlands author- 
ities “as soon as the diplomatic situation 
permits.” They also recommended that 
the diplomatic conversations “should be 
conducted in coordination with representa- 
tives of the Chief of Staff of the Army and 
the Chief of Naval Operations.” 21 

It was logical for the planners to expect 
that the role of the United States in coali- 
tion strategy would be to protect and, if 
necessary, defend and re-establish its own 
position and that of the European powers 
in the western Pacific.. The planners had 
selected this hypothesis for study after tak- 
ing into account the physical facts of the 
military situation at the beginning of W orld 
War II — order of battle, distances, and so 
on. So far as it went, their analysis of the 
American role was correct, and it was to 
play an important part in strategic planning 
throughout World War II. 

31 In the Army files of the JPC, this recommenda- 
tion for staff conversations first appears as a matter 
of urgency in the Navy’s final revision (18 April 
1940) to the Army's fourth draft plan Rainbow 2, 
although all Army drafts contemplated staff con- 
versations in which specific agreements would be 
reached as to the aid which the United States might 
expect from the British, French, and Dutch as a 
prerequisite to the assumption by the United States 
of the responsibility for “sustaining the interests 
of the Democratic Powers in the Pacific.” Among 
the conditions stated by the planners, was the stipu- 
lation that Britain reinforce the Far Eastern naval 
forces by a minimum of one division of capital ships 
and insure the availability of Singapore to the U. S. 
Fleet. (Army files of the JPC cited n. 20.) 




CHAPTER II 



German Victories and American 

Plans 

May 1940 -January 1941 



The very basis of planning for military 
operations in case the United States should 
enter World War II was changed by the 
German campaigns in Europe during the 
spring of 1940. The success of the Ger- 
man campaigns, which virtually disarmed 
France and threatened to disarm Great 
Britain, conclusively disposed of the possi- 
bility that the United States, should it be- 
come involved in war, could count on hav- 
ing allies strong enough to contain Ger- 
many and Italy and to contribute heavily 
to the prevention or prosecution of a war 
against Japan. Instead, the United States 
faced a strong possibility that the formidable 
coalition of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
having reached a modus vivendi with the 
Soviet Union and being assured of control 
over western Europe, would in concert pro- 
ceed to seize the overseas possessions of the 
European colonial powers, destroying the 
very basis of American political and eco- 
nomic relations with the rest of the world 
and of the traditional military policy of the 
United States. 

Early in April 1940, following the occu- 
pation of Denmark, German airborne and 
seaborne forces landed in southern Norway. 
They made good use of surprise and treach- 



ery and quickly gained control of the prin- 
cipal airfields. The British soon had no 
choice but to give up the attempt to estab- 
lish Allied forces at Trondheim in central 
Norway. On 10 May, as a direct result of 
great discontent in Parliament over the con- 
duct of the campaign in Norway, the Cham- 
berlain government fell, and Winston S. 
Churchill took office as Prime Minister. 
The battle for Norway was over, although 
Allied forces continued to fight in the north 
at Narvik until late in May, when they, 
too, were finally evacuated. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had overrun 
the Netherlands and Belgium, and were fast 
winning the battle for France. The Ger- 
man offensive on the Continent began on 
10 May, the day on which Churchill be- 
came Prime Minister. After four days of 
fighting, culminating in the bombing of 
Rotterdam, the Netherlands Government 
was compelled to surrender. On the same 
day, 14 May, strong German armored 
forces broke through in the Ardennes forest. 
The gap rapidly became wider as German 
armored columns moved through in two 
directions, to cut off the Allied forces in 
Belgium from those in France and to iso- 
late the French forces in the Maginot Line 
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from those to the west. On 28 May the 
Belgian Army surrendered. On the follow- 
ing day the British began evacuating the 
greater part of their expeditionary force 
from Dunkerque. The evacuation, unex- 
pectedly and almost unbelievably successful, 
even though all equipment had to be left 
behind, was completed on 4 June. On 
the next day the Germans began the attack 
southward on the re-formed French lines, 
which rapidly gave way. On 10 June, 
confident of the outcome, the Italian Gov- 
ernment declared war on Great Britain and 
France. On 17 June the new head of the 
French Government, Marshal Henri Petain, 
asked for an armistice. 

Planning for the Worst 

It seemed probable that Germany would 
next attempt to invade the British Isles. In 
any event, whether or not in preparation for 
invasion, Germany would certainly set 
about reducing the British Isles by bom- 
bardment and blockade if the British re- 
fused to negotiate. 

The Army planners responded, charac- 
teristically, by warning against the overex- 
tension of American commitments. They 
strongly preferred to plan on the assump- 
tion that the United States, singlehanded, 
would have to see to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere — somewhat as under 
the terms of Rainbow 4, but with the great 
difference that it was no longer the neu- 
trality but the impotence of Great Britain 
and France that would bring about a con- 
dition favorable to concerted German, 
Italian, and Japanese action. The plan- 
ners feared above all that the Germans and 
Italians might succeed in neutralizing, or 
even in gaining control of, part or all of the 
British and French Navies. They esti- 



mated that the military measures the United 
States could take during the next twelve 
months were not enough even to comple- 
ment the political and economic measures 
that the United States might be forced to 
take to counteract the threat that Germany 
might acquire colonies and allies in the 
Western Hemisphere. They recommended 
accordingly that the United States should 
take no action involving possible military 
commitments outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

On 22 May the Army planners recom- 
mended this view to General George C. 
Marshall, the Chief of Staff, as the basis 
for an immediate strategic decision by 
higher authority. 1 The planners reasoned 
that since the United States could not 
everywhere meet the dangers that threat- 
ened American interests — in the Far East, 
in South America, and in Europe — higher 
authority should at once decide “what 
major military operations we must be pre- 
pared to conduct.” From the same facts, 
they also reasoned that the decision must 
be to defend the Western Hemisphere. It 
would be dangerous as well as useless to 
scatter about the world American forces, 
which for about a year could do no more 
than conduct 

. . . offensive-defensive operations in South 
America in defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and of our own vital interests; such 
limited offensive operations in Mexico as the 
situation may require; possible protective oc- 
cupation of European possessions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; and the defense of Conti- 
nental United States and its overseas posses- 
sions East of 180th Meridian. 

1 General Marshall’s appointment as Chief of 
Staff dated from 1 September 1939. He had previ- 
ously been Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Divi- 
sion, from 6 July to 15 October 1938; Deputy Chief 
of Staff from 16 October 1938 to 30 June 1939; 
and Acting Chief of Staff from 1 July to 31 August 
1939. 
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The planners repeated : 

Intelligent, practical planning, and later 
successful action, require an early decision re- 
garding these matters : 

1st — As to what we are not going to do. 

2nd — As to what we must prepare to do. 2 

On the same day General Marshall went 
over these points with President Roosevelt, 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations (CNO), and Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles. Mr. Welles fully 
agreed. The President and Admiral Stark 
did not disagree. According to Marshall, 
they, too, “felt that we must not become in- 
volved with Japan, that we must not con- 
cern ourselves beyond the 180th Meridian, 
and that we must concentrate on the South 
American situation.” 3 

The immediate effect on the war plans 
was the preparation of a new joint plan for 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
The planners suspended work on plans for 
fighting a war across the Pacific (Rainbow 
2 and Rainbow 3 ) and recommended the 
deferment of their next project, plans for 
entering the war across the Atlantic (Rain- 
bow 5 ) , in order to prepare plans for major 
operations in the Western Hemisphere, 
under the terms of reference of Rainbow 4 
as revised to fit the new world situation. 
The starting point for work on the revised 
Rainbow 4 was as follows: 

Special Situation : — The termination of the 
war in Europe is followed by a violation of the 
letter or the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine in 
South America by Germany and Italy. This 
is coupled with armed aggression by Japan 
against United States’ interests in the Far 
East. Other nations are neutral. 



2 Memo, WPD for CofS, 22 May 40, sub: Natl 
Strategic Decisions, WPD 4175-7. The WPD ac- 
tion officer was Maj. Matthew B. Ridgway. 

3 (1 ) Memo, CofS for WPD, 23 May 40, no sub, 

WPD 4175-10. (2) Aide Memoire, Maj Ridgway, 

23 May 40, WPD 4175-10. 



Purpose of the Plan : — To provide for the 
most effective use of United States’ naval and 
military forces to defeat enemy aggression 
occurring anywhere in the territory and 
waters of the American continents, or in the 
United States, and in United States’ posses- 
sions in the Pacific westward to include 
Unalaska and Midway. 4 

Rainbow 4, drafted on these assumptions, 
was finished at the end of May and approved 
in due course by the Joint Board, the 
Secretaries, and the President. 5 

The Planners Overruled 

The President was much less disposed 
than the military planners to believe that 
the Germans would be able to make peace 
in Europe on their own terms. Even dur- 
ing the dark days of June 1940 he made 
plain his desire that the nation and the 
armed forces should not plan simply on 
preparing for the worst. He himself meant 
to act instead on the hypothesis that the 
British Government and the British Isles 
would probably hold, and that the military 
situation would remain very much as it was 
in the West. On 13 June he presented this 
hypothesis to the chiefs of Army and Navy 
intelligence, asking whether they thought it 

4 ( 1 ) As restated in Incl A, to ltr, JPC [Col Clark 
and Capt Cooke] to JB, 9 Apr 40, sub: Jt A&N Bsc 
War Plans — Rainbow, JB 325, sers 642 and 642-1. 
(2) Cf. statement of the year before in directive 

quoted in Rainbow 1, JB 325, ser 642-1, cited 

above, p. 8. I 

5 JB 325, ser 642-4. Harry H. Woodring, Sec- 
retary of War, and Lewis Compton, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, sent the plan to the President 
with their approval on 13 June. On 12 July the 
President asked the new Secretaries of War and 
Navy, Henry L. Stimson and Frank Knox, to read 
the plan and talk with him about it. On 26 July 
they resubmitted the plan, with the same letter of 
transmittal, and on 14 August the President ap- 
proved it. 

For the full treatment of Rainbow 4, see Conn, 
Defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
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reasonable and, assuming it to be reason- 
able, what they would expect the economic, 
political, military', and psychological effects 
to be. 

The President’s statement of the hypoth- 
esis covered the military situation through- 
out the world six months thence: 

1. Time. Fall and winter of 1940. 

2. Britain and the British Empire are still 
intact. 

3. France is occupied, but the French Gov- 
ernment and the remainder of its forces are 
still resisting, perhaps in North Africa. 

4. The surviving forces of the British and 
French Navies, in conjunction with U. S. 
Navy, are holding the Persian Gulf, Red Sea 
and the Atlantic from Morocco to Greenland. 
The Allied fleets have probably been driven 
out of the Eastern Mediterranean, and are 
maintaining a precarious hold on the Western 
Mediterranean. 

5. Allied land forces are maintaining their 
present hold in the Near East. Turkey main- 
tains its present political relationship to the 
Allies. 

6. Russia and Japan are inactive, taking 
no part in the war. 

7. The U. S. active in the war, but with 
naval and air forces only. Plane production 
is progressing to its maximum. America is 
providing part of Allied pilots. Morocco and 
Britain are being used as bases of supplies 
shipped from the Western Hemisphere. 
American shipping is transporting supplies to 
the Allies. The U. S. Navy is providing most 
of the force for the Atlantic blockade. 
(Morocco to Greenland) . 6 

The President’s hypothesis, together with 
his questions, was referred to the senior 
members of the Joint Planning Committee, 
who had worked on Rainbow 4. On the 
crucial point — the fate of Great Britain 
six months thence — they found it doubtful 
that Great Britain, as distinguished from 

* Rpt, Sr A&N members JPC [Col Clark and Capt 
Charles J. Moore, USN] to CofS and CNO, 26 Jun 
40, sub: Views on Questions Propounded by Presi- 
dent on War Sit, WPD 4250-3. 



the British Empire, would by that time 
“continue to be an active combatant.” 
Germany had the intention, the equipment 
and forces, and the bases for powerful air 
attacks on British “port and naval bases 
facilities, railway communications, air 
bases, munitions depots and factories.” 
Continuous air and submarine operations 
against British sea communications would 
result in heavy casualties and food shortages 
in England. “The actual invasion and 
overrunning of England by German mili- 
tary forces” appeared to be “within the 
range of possibility.” 

In the second place, the senior planners 
doubted that the French would be capable 
of putting up much resistance in North 
Africa, for they would be cut off from their 
own sources of supply and would not have 
been able to get ammunition for their 
weapons or replacements for both weapons 
and ammunition, even if they had been able 
to get food and clothing, from other sources, 
that is, the United States. 

The planners accepted as reasonable the 
President’s assumption concerning the 
naval situation, except that they considered 
it more probable that Allied naval forces 
would continue to hold a position in the 
eastern Mediterranean than that they 
would continue to hold a position in the 
western Mediterranean. They were all the 
more inclined, therefore, to expect that the 
Allied positions in the Near East would still 
hold. They also agreed that Turkey’s for- 
eign relations would probably be stable 
during the period, but doubted that the 
Soviet Union and Japan would not have 
entered the war, expecting rather that they 
might have taken concerted offensive action 
in the Far East. 

They were strongly inclined to dispute 
the last assumption (paragraph 7) insofar 
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as it concerned American participation in 
the war as a belligerent, finding it unreason- 
able in the light of the “long-range national 
interests of the United States.” In making 
this assumption the President was in effect 
anticipating decisions that were his to make, 
and the planners, in response, were trying, 
in anticipation, to discourage him from 
making those decisions. After explaining 
why they thought American intervention 
would be too weak and too slow to have 
much effect, they restated their main posi- 
tion — that the United States was in no 
shape to get into a war: 

Belligerent entry by the United States in the 
next few months would not only disperse and 
waste our inadequate means, but would re- 
sult in leaving the United States as the one 
belligerent to oppose the almost inevitable 
political, economic, and military aggression of 
totalitarian powers. 

Our unreadiness to meet such aggression on 
its own scale is so great that, so long as the 
choice is left to us, we should avoid the con- 
test until we can be adequately prepared. 

Early entry of the United States into the 
war would undoubtedly precipitate German 
subversive activities in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which we are obligated to oppose. 
Our ability to do so, or to prepare Latin 
American countries to do so would thus be 
ham-strung. 

Our entry into the war might encourage 
Japan to become a belligerent on the side of 
Germany and Italy, and might further re- 
strict our efforts on behalf of the Allies. 7 

There were two policies of the President 
that especially disturbed the Army plan- 
ners — the policy of making a show of 
strength in the Pacific in the hope of dis- 
couraging the Japanese from taking any 
new moves in the Far East, and that of fur- 
nishing munitions to the British at the ex- 
pense of the armed forces that the United 
States was undertaking to train and equip 

7 Ibid. 



for combat. General Marshall evidently 
shared their anxiety over these develop- 
ments. 

The U. S. Fleet, which had moved to 
Hawaii in April 1940 to conduct its yearly 
exercises, received orders to remain at Pearl 
Harbor instead of returning to the west 
coast, as it normally did. On 27 May, in 
answer to a question from Admiral James 
O. Richardson, the fleet commander, Ad- 
miral Stark stated that the fleet would con- 
tinue there until further notice, with the 
purpose of dissuading the Japanese Govern- 
ment from moving southward to take ad- 
vantage of the defeat of the Netherlands 
and the desperate situation of France and 
Great Britain. 8 The specific move that 
seemed imminent, as the battle of France 
drew to its disastrous end, was the occupa- 
tion of French Indochina. 

The War Department staff believed that 
a show of strength in the Pacific might be 
taken by the Japanese Government as an 
occasion to open hostilities. On this 
ground the Army planners strongly objected 
to leaving the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 
Though it might perhaps strengthen the 
hand of men in the Japanese Government 
who favored a long-range policy of avoid- 

8 The U. S. Fleet had been scheduled to return 
to the west coast of the United States on 9 May 
1940, but Admiral Stark had ordered that it remain 
at Hawaii for two weeks longer, and then indefi- 
nitely. See Samuel Eliot Morison, The Rising Sun 
in the Pacific: 1931-April 1942 (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Company, 1948), p. 43. For correspond- 
ence between Admiral Richardson and Admiral 
Stark during this period, see Pearl Harbor Attack: 
Hearings before the Joint Committee on the Investi- 
gation of the Pearl Harbor Attack (hereafter cited 
as Pearl Harbor Hearings ) Part 14, pp. 923-1000. 
The letter of 27 May 1940, from Admiral Stark to 
Admiral Richardson, is reproduced in Pearl Harbor 
Hearings , Part 14, p. 943. Admiral Stark’s exact 
words were: “You are there because of the deterrent 
effect which it is thought your presence may have 
on the Japs going into the East Indies.” 
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ing conflict with the United States, the 
measure was not strong enough to bring 
about — it was of course not meant to bring 
about — a showdown decision on long-range 
Japanese policy. Its effect on short-range 
policy was to give the Japanese Govern- 
ment the option of ignoring the implied 
challenge or of accepting it on the most 
favorable terms. The Army planners be- 
lieved that the United States should either 
withdraw the fleet from Pearl Harbor or 
prepare seriously for hostilities, consciously 
deciding “to maintain a strong position in 
the Pacific,” and “in order to do so, to avoid 
any commitment elsewhere, the develop- 
ment of which might require the weakening 
of that position.” The retention of the fleet 
in the Pacific might cause Japanese leaders 
to review and revise their plans, but it would 
act as a deterrent “only so long as other 
manifestations of government policy do not 
let it appear that the location of the Fleet 
is only a bluff.” 9 

The planners did not draw the conclu- 
sion to which this belief naturally led — that 
the United States should reach an under- 
standing with Japan. But this conclusion 
was very likely in their minds, and it was 
explicitly drawn by Lt. Gen. Stanley D. 
Embick, who had left the General Staff in 
October 1938 to take command of the 
Fourth Corps Area. In a personal letter 



“(1) WPD study, n.d., sub: Decisions as to 
Natl Action, WPD 4250-3. It is worth noting that 
WPD suggested, as a partial substitute for keeping 
the fleet in Hawaii, the dangerous expedient — 
already under discussion — of restricting exports to 
Japan. This June study was evidently a draft of an 
aide-memoire that Brig. Gen. George V. Strong 
was ready to submit to the Chief of Staff as a basis 
for talks with the President. (2) See memo, WPD 
for CofS, 17 Jun 40, sub: Natl Def Policy, WPD 
4250-3, quoted below. F n. 20l It follows and 
expands the views submitted by WPD to Gen Mar- 
shall in memo citedl n. U| 



accompanying his formal comments on cur- 
rent plans for the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, he repeated his long-standing 
objections to U. S. policy in the Pacific: 

What seems to me of first importance at 
present is definitely to accept the fact that we 
cannot carry out the plan and also intervene 
in the Far East. Lippmann’s article of yes- 
terday, advocating an understanding with 
Japan is the plainest kind of common sense. 
I hope our State Department and the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee can be made to see 
that a reversal of their past provocative atti- 
tude is a military essential of first importance 
in the new World situation. 10 

The other feature of current national 
military policy that disturbed the Army was 
the transfer of munitions to the European 
allies. During the second half of May 
British and French purchasing agents in 
Washington were desperately seeking early 
delivery of munitions, over and above those 
for which they had contracted, both from 
orders placed by the Army and Navy and 
from Army and Navy stocks on hand — air- 
craft and engines, guns of all kinds from 
field pieces to pistols, ammunition to go 
with them, and miscellaneous critical sup- 
plies such as explosives, metals, and spare 
parts. Under great pressure from the 
White House, largely transmitted through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who had for 
some time very energetically taken charge of 
such transactions, the Army and Navy in 
early June released considerable quantities 
of munitions then on hand — principally 
ground forces equipment, held in reserve 
against the day of mobilization, but 
urgently needed by the British who had 



10 Pers hr, Embick to Strong, 8 Jun 40, WPD 
4175-11. The syndicated article by Walter Lipp- 
man referred to, was entitled “Towards Peace with 
Peace.” It appeared in The Washington Post. 
June 6, 1940. 
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committed and lost a great part of their own 
stocks of such equipment in France. The 
Army objected to several of these transac- 
tions on the ground that they would soon 
bring the United States to the point of risk- 
ing its military security on the chance that 
American forces would not have to fight. 11 

Major Walter Bedell Smith, Assistant 
Secretary of the General Staff, made this 
clear, very informally, to Brig. Gen. Edwin 
M. Watson, military aide to the President, 
in connection with the transfer of five hun- 
dred 75-mm. guns. This transfer, directed 
by the White House, was opposed by G— 4r 
and by the War Plans Division as “danger- 
ous to the national defense,” since most of 
the materiel on hand would be needed “im- 
mediately upon mobilization and the re- 
mainder very shortly thereafter.” To 
conduct a year’s operations in the field, the 
Army would need almost as much more 
materiel as there was on hand, and it would 
take two years to produce this additional 
amount. 12 Major Smith left a record with 
General Watson in which he stated, “if 
we were required to mobilize after having 
released guns necessary for this mobilization 
and were found to be short in artillery ma- 
teriel that everyone who was a party to the 

11 A great deal of material concerning these very 
complicated transactions, and Army views thereon, 
is gathered in an Office of the Chief of Staff file en- 
titled Foreign Sale or Exchange of Munitions. This 
file of papers was compiled for the period April- 
October 1940 by the Secretary of the General Staff, 
Lt. Col. Orlando Ward. 

13 Memo, G— 4 for CofS, 11 Jun 40, sub: Sale of 
75-mm. Guns, OCS File, Foreign Sale or Exch of 
Mun. WPD’s concurrence is stated therein. The 
five hundred 75-mm. guns represented a second 
increment, arrangements having already been made 
to transfer 395 75-mm. guns. The notification to 
prepare to transfer the second increment came 
through the Secretary of War about noon on 1 1 
June 1940. (See unsigned memo, 11 Jun 40, filed 
with above memo.) 



deal might hope to be found hanging from 
a lamp-post.” 13 

General Marshall shared the fears of the 
planners, and early on the morning of 17 
June he held a staff meeting to discuss cur- 
rent strategic policy. He pointed out that, 
should the French Navy pass under German 
(or Italian) control, the United States 
would face “a very serious situation” in the 
South Atlantic, which Germany might bring 
to a head in a few weeks. He therefore 
asked : 

Are we not forced into a question of re- 
framing our naval policy, that is, purely 
defensive action in the Pacific, with a main 
effort on the Atlantic side? 

He went on to explain : 

There is the possibility of raids with re- 
sultant public reaction. The main effort may 
be south of Trinidad, with any action north 
thereof purely on the basis of a diversion to 
prevent our sending material to South 
America. 14 



11 Memo, W. B. S. [Maj Smith] for CofS, 1 1 Jun 
40, no sub, OCS file, Foreign Sale or Exch of Mun. 
Perhaps the most serious of the prospective short- 
ages of finished munitions, apart from planes, that 
these transfers would render still more acute was a 
shortage of ammunition. Shortages of ammunition 
were not only an absolute limitation on wartime 
operations themselves but a very serious limitation 
on peacetime training, since the free use of ammuni- 
tion was an important condition of alertness in over- 
seas garrisons and a realistic, accelerated program 
for training recruits. (For a fuller treatment of this 
transaction, see Mark S. Watson, Chief of Staff: 
Prewar Plans and Preparations, UNITED STATES 
ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950) pp. 310-12.) 

14 Notes on conf in OCS, 17 Jun 40, OCS Misc 
Confs, Binder 3. The remarks should be read in 
the light of the estimate made by the JPC in sub- 
mitting Rainbow 4 (JB 325, ser 642-4). The im- 
mediate need, upon the surrender of the British or 
French Fleet, would be to begin mobilizing, so as to 
be ready to send expeditionary forces a few months 
later. Meanwhile it would be necessary to take 
naval action. 
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Brig. Gen. George V. Strong then presented 
the opinion ol the Army planners who, con- 
sidering that the British might be defeated, 
believed “in defensive operations only in the 
Pacific and concentrating everything in this 
hemisphere.” General Marshall, in reply, 
said that what mattered most was the un- 
certain fate of the British and French Fleets. 
On the assumption that these forces would 
defend the Atlantic, it would be entirely 
correct, as the Navy planners (according 
to General Strong) advised, to leave the 
United States Fleet in the Pacific. But, 
declared Marshall, he did not think the 
United States should make that assump- 
tion : “We have to be prepared to meet the 
worst situation that may develop, that is, 
if we do not have the Allied fleet in the 
Atlantic.” 15 

General Marshall then took up the worst 
situation that might develop in the Pa- 
cific — a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Various Army and Navy officers con- 
cerned, including the planners, had for 
several years taken note of the possibility 
that the first move, or one of the early moves, 
of Japan in a Pacific war would be to strike 
at naval installations at Pearl Harbor — or 
at the fleet, if the fleet were there. They 
looked for attacks by sea and air, accom- 
panied by hostile activity on the part of 
Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands, and pos- 
sibly followed by the landing of forces. 18 

” Notes cited |n. !4.| These are printed as part of 
Exhibit 87, Pearl Harbor Hearings , Part 15, pp. 
1929-30. 

’* See, for example : ( 1 ) ltr, Army member, JPC 
[Lt Col Raymond S. Pratt] to JB, 12 Jul 28, sub: 
Five Yr Programs of A AC and BuAer, JB 349, 
ser 392 (see pars 8 and 12) ; (2) ltr, CG Hawaiian 
Dept [Maj Gen William Lassiter] to Comdt Four- 
teenth Nav Dist, 26 Mar 31, JB 303, ser 494; (3) 
memo, Col Sherman Miles for ACofS WPD, 27 Dec 
35, sub : Basis of Calculation on Peace and War Gar- 
risons, Hawaiian Dept . . . , JB 325, ser 580; (4) 
ltr, JPC [Col Krueger and Capt Royal E. Ingersoll, 



The Army was accordingly fearful of a 
Japanese reaction to the presence of the 
U. S. Fleet in Pearl Harbor, not only be- 
cause the reaction would compel a diversion 
of American forces that might be needed 
in the Western Hemisphere but also because 
it might take the form of an attack on Pearl 
Harbor that the United States was not 
ready to meet. General Marshall began: 

Thinking out loud, should not Hawaii have 
some big bombers. We have 56. It is possible 
that opponents in the Pacific would be four- 
fifths of the way to Hawaii before we knew 
that they had moved. Would five or ten fly- 
ing fortresses at Hawaii alter this picture? 

Brig. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G— 3, replied that they would 
be of no use since they would be “over- 
whelmed by hostile pursuit.” He therefore 
believed that “we should not split our forces 
but should send more or none.” He offered 
some reassurance in the form of an estimate 
that “we could put big planes there in three 
days if necessary,” if only the reserves of 
bombs, ammunition, and other essentials 
could also be sent out in time. But, as the 
Chief of Staff remarked, “three days might 
be fatal.” General Strong estimated that 
the Army would have “less than 24 hours 
notice.” 17 

There was agreement on the current 
weakness of the Army to act in Latin Amer- 
ica. General Strong estimated that there 
might be “a desperate need” for troops in 
South America within sixty days, specifi- 
cally in Brazil and Uruguay. General Mar- 
shall observed that, although the Army was 
not able at once to send expeditionary 
forces, the United States might at least “be 

USN] to JB, 13 May 36, sub: U. S. Forces, Hawaiian 
Islands, JB 325, ser 580; and (5) rpt, JPC, 21 
Apr 39, JB 325, ser 634 (sec Sec II, par 8; this rpt 
was approved by JB on 6 May 39) . 

IT Notes cited |n. 14.| 
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able to guarantee to some of the South 
American governments the occupation and 
holding of certain key ports,” as he had 
earlier proposed to President Roosevelt, Ad- 
miral Stark, and Under Secretary Welles, 
In any case, he thought that it was time to 
mobilize the National Guard, and Generals 
Strong and Andrews agreed with him. 18 

On sending more munitions to Europe 
General Marshall had no doubts, and his 
advisers apparently had none either. He 
stated, “With respect to further equipment 
for the Allies as per the President’s state- 
ment, we have scraped the bottom so far 
as the Army is concerned.” 19 

General Marshall ended the conference 
by directing the officers present to consider 
the questions raised. 20 One consequence 
was that all the planners recommended, in 
view of the possibility of a Japanese sur- 
prise attack on the Panama Canal or on 
naval installations at Pearl Harbor, that 
General Marshall should order an immedi- 
ate alert of Army field commands to take 
all defensive precautions that could be 



“ Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

General Marshall had occasion to act on this 
view the following day in connection with a British 
request for a few (from six to twelve) B— 17’s. The 
great objection to releasing the B-17’s was the need 
to build up the reserve of B-17’s (currently- 
being delivered at the rate of two a month) for the 
defense of Pearl Harbor and the Panama Canal. 
Marshall declared it to be “the unanimous opinion 
of the War Department officers concerned, that it 
would be seriously prejudicial to our own defensive 
situation to release any of these ships.” ( 1 ) Memo, 
CofS for SW, 18 Jun 40, sub: Transf to Br of 12 
Flying Fortress Type Planes ( B — 17), OCS File, 
Foreign Sale of Exch of Mun. (2) Memo, 
Maj Smith for Henry L. Morgenthau, 25 Jun 40, 
no sub, OCS File, Foreign Sale or Exch of Mun. 
On 20 June General Watson told Major Smith that 
the matter would be dropped as a result of the War 
Department objections. (3) Cf. Watson, Prewar 
Plans and Preparations, p. 306. 

19 Notes cited fri. 14,| 



taken without arousing public curiosity or 
alarm. General Marshall took the warn- 
ing seriously enough to direct the staff to 
issue such an order, which was to remain in 
effect until further instructions were issued. 21 

General Strong also drew up a statement 
of the views of the staff on the questions that 
had been raised with regard to strategy 
during the morning meeting. He recom- 
mended that General M arshall and Admiral 
Stark should consider asking the President 
to adopt the following policies : 

1st A purely defensive position in the 
Pacific. 

2d No further commitments for furnishing 
material to the Allies. 

3d An immediate mobilization of national 
effort for Hemisphere Defense in order to 
meet the coming emergency. 

General Strong elaborated on all three 
points. To adopt a defensive position in the 
Pacific meant “non-interference with Jap- 
anese activity in the Orient, loss of our pre- 
carious position in China, and possible seri- 
ous limitation on sources of supply of stra- 
tegic raw materials,” of which rubber was 
especially important to the United States. 
He flatly stated the reasons for entering into 
no new agreements to furnish munitions to 
the Allies : 

This is a recognition of the early defeat 
of the Allies, an admission of our inability to 
furnish means in quantities sufficient to af- 
fect the situation and an acknowledgment 
that we recognize the probability that we are 
next on the list of victims of the Axis powers 
and must devote every means to prepare to 
meet that threat. 



51 ( 1 ) Memo, WPD for TAG, 1 7 Jun 40, sub : Def 
Precautions, WPD 4322. (2) Memo, WPD for 

TAG, 17 Jun 40, same sub, WPD 4326. (3) Pearl 

Harbor Hearings, Part 15, pp. 1907 ff ; Part 27, p. 
126. (4) W atson, Prewar Plans and Preparations, 

pp. 108, 468-69. (5) Conn, Defense of the West- 

ern Hemisphere, Ch. II. 
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Finally General Strong described the meas- 
ures that should be undertaken upon full 
mobilization. These measures included, of 
course, adding to the Regular Army, calling 
the National Guard into federal service, and 
sharply increasing the production of muni- 
tions. They also encompassed an eco- 
nomic and military program in the Western 
Hemisphere : 

. . . immediate preparation for protective 
seizure of key British and French possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere; preparation for 
immediate active military support of existing 
Governments in other American Republics 
and the furnishing them at the earliest pos- 
sible date of means of defense on long term 
credits. It likewise involves a readjustment 
of our economic set-up to include other 
American Republics on a basis approximating 
equality. 22 

The Navy staff was on the whole in sym- 
pathy with these views, and Admiral Stark 
and General Marshall jointly submitted a 
similar set of recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. The President, however, had enough 
faith in his own estimate of the situation to 
wait and see whether he could not proceed 
in his own way and at his own pace to deal 
with the dangers and uncertainties of the 
coming months. 23 His military policy re- 
mained to offer encouragement to the Brit- 

22 Memo, WPD for CofS, 17 Jun 40, sub: Natl 
Def Policy, WPD 4250-3 (dictated and signed by 
Gen Strong) . 

22 ( 1 ) Navy study, 22 Jun 40, sub: Basis for Im- 
mediate Decisions Concerning Natl Def, WPD 
4250-3. This bears the identifying mark in the 
upper left-hand corner: OP-12B-McC. On 27 
June a copy of the original Navy study, as cor- 
rected by the President, was circulated by the Joint 
Planning Committee. A copy of this is also in- 
cluded in WPD 4250-3. (2) Informal memo, 

G. C. M. [Marshall] for Strong, 24 Jun 40, WPD 
4250-3. (3) Kittredge Monograph, Vol I, Sec 

II, Part D, Ch 8, pp. 168-73. (4) Watson, Pre- 

war Plans and Preparations, pp. 110-13. (5) Conn, 
Defense of the Western Hemisphere, Ch. II, pp. 
20-23 MS. 



ish and warnings to the Japanese, within 
the range of what was possible and of what 
seemed prudent for a President nearing the 
end of a term in office, standing for re-elec- 
tion. His policy ran very close — as close as 
considerations of domestic politics would al- 
low — to the proposals that Churchill had 
sent him a few days after taking office as 
Prime Minister. On 15 May, having de- 
scribed the desperate situation in the British 
Isles and having warned of the danger that 
Great Britain might give way, Churchill had 
asked that the President should then under- 
take to do everything possible “short of ac- 
tually engaging armed forces.” In particu- 
lar, he wanted the United States ( 1 ) to send 
critical munitions — forty or fifty old de- 
stroyers, several hundred of the most mod- 
ern planes, antiaircraft guns and ammuni- 
tion, and other goods, notably steel; (2) 
to give some assurance that the flow of ma- 
terials should continue after the British 
could no longer pay for them; (3) to ar- 
range for a naval squadron to make a visit, 
“which might well be prolonged,” to the 
ports of the Irish Free State, whose intran- 
sigent neutrality constituted a most serious 
threat to the British lines of communication ; 
and (4) “to keep the Japanese quiet in the 
Pacific, using Singapore in any way con- 
venient.” 24 

To begin with, the President had been 
able only to promise to do all he could to 
send planes, guns, ammunition, and steel, 
and to point to the presence of the U. S. 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 25 But having 

24 The message is quoted in full in Winston S. 
Churchill, The Second World War: Their Finest 
Hour (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949), 
pp. 23-25. 

22 The President stated he would consider care- 
fully sending a naval squadron to Irish ports and 
explained that it would require an act of Congress 
to transfer destroyers to Great Britain. See ( 1 ) 
Churchill, Their Finest Hour, p. 25; (2) Robert E. 
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staked his military policy on the chance that 
the British would remain able and willing 
to resist, he had the Prime Minister’s requests 
constantly to consider in the critical sum- 
mer of 1940, and, given the difficulties re- 
flected in the opinion of his military ad- 
visers and the political uncertainties he 
faced at home, the President acted with 
great boldness. 

During the summer he sought, and the 
Congress granted, authority under which 
he was able to stop exports to Japan — stra- 
tegic commodities, including machine tools, 
aviation gasoline, and iron and steel scrap. 26 
As his authority came to be interpreted, he 
was also authorized to release equipment of 
the American armed forces to foreign gov- 
ernments, providing the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations and the Chief of Staff would certify 
that to do so would not endanger national 
security. 27 This authority he used, most no- 
tably in arranging with the British for the 
exchange of fifty old destroyers for a long- 
term lease of British bases in the Western 
Hemisphere. Finally he asked Congress to 
authorize the conscription of men by the 
armed forces for a year’s training. The 

Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate 
History (rev. ed., New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1950), p. 174; (3) Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of 
Cordell Hull (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948); and (4) Watson, Prewar Plans and 
Preparations, p. 107. 

“For the Export Control Act of 2 July 1940, 
subsequent regulations issued under it, and Japanese 
reaction thereto, see (1) Hull, Memoirs, pp. 901 — 
02; and (2) U. S. Dept of State, Peace and War: 
United States Foreign Policy, 1931—1941 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1943) (here- 
after cited as U. S. Foreign Policy 1931-1941 ) , 
p. 97. 

” ( 1 ) PL 671, 76th Cong. This act, approved 
on 28 June 1940, was introduced in Congress as 
HR 9822 on 22 June 1940, an act “To expedite 
naval shipbuilding, and for other purposes.” (2) 
For a full account of the destroyer-base agreement 
and its legal basis, see Conn, Defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, Ch. II. 



Congress responded by passing the Selective 
Service Act and authorizing the President 
to call out the National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserves, with the proviso that men in- 
ducted into the land forces, as well as the 
National Guard and Reserves called up, 
should not be employed beyond the Western 
Hemisphere except in United States terri- 
tories and possessions. 28 

British Strategy and American 
Planning 

In the fall of 1940, seeing that the British, 
though so weak as to have to depend in the 
long run on American support, were still 
strong enough to make good use of it, the 
Army planners began to show less anxiety 
over the immediate effects and more over 
the remote consequences of furnishing that 
support. They realized that as the danger 
to the British Isles became less acute, to sup- 
port Great Britain might well amount to 
supporting, at first indirectly and then di- 
rectly, British positions throughout the 
world — in short, to acquiescence in British 
grand strategy. The planners were very 
uneasy over the prospect. The two as- 
sumptions of British strategy that especially 
concerned them were that Great Britain 
could count on rapidly increasing material 
aid from the United States and that it 
might hope for a token commitment of 
American naval forces to the Southwest 

“The Selective Service Act of 1940 was signed 
by the President on 16 September 1940. This act, 
with the Joint Resolution of 27 August 1940 which 
authorized the President to call out the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves, provided the legis- 
lative authority for an army of 1,400,000 men. For 
a discussion of the work which led to the passage of 
the Selective Service Act, see ( 1 ) Henry L. Stimson 
and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace 
and War (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948), 
pp. 345—48; and (2) Watson, Prewar Plans and 
Preparations, pp. 189-97. 
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Pacific. Both of these assumptions figured 
explicitly in the expectations and future 
plans of the British Chiefs of Staff. 

The Army planners had their first formal 
briefing on British expectations and future 
plans in late September 1940, upon the re- 
turn from London of two high-ranking 
Army officers, Maj. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, 
head of the GHQ Air Force, and General 
Strong, chief of the Army planning staff. 
They had spent several weeks in England 
together with Rear Adm. Robert L. Ghorm- 
ley, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, 
who was assigned to London on extended 
duty as a “special observer.” Although 
Emmons and Strong had gone for only a 
few weeks, it was significant that they had 
been sent at all, for it was the first time that 
any Army officer had been given the 
authority, and the opportunity, to discuss 
future plans with the British. In authoriz- 
ing this visit the President had taken an im- 
portant preliminary step toward authoriz- 
ing the development of joint Army-Navy 
plans consistent with his belief that the 
British would probably manage to hold on 
and with his policy of encouraging them to 
expect American aid. T° draw up appro- 
priate plans — in effect, to provide against 
the contingency of armed intervention by 
the United States in an indecisive Euro- 
pean war — the Army planners obviously 
had to begin working, as the Navy planners 
had long since been working, with the 
British military staff. 28 

23 For the Ghormley-Emmons-Strong visit to Lon- 
don, see : ( 1 ) Watson, Prewar Plans and Prepara- 
tions, pp. 113—15; (2) Samuel Eliot Morison, The 
Battle of the Atlantic: September 1939-May 1943 
(Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 1947), pp. 
40—41; and (3) WPD 4402, which contains copies 
of British minutes of the meetings held on 20, 29, 
and 31 August (officially known as meetings of the 
Anglo-American Standardization of Arms Com- 
mittee). 



British Strategy 

On American material aid, the British 
Chiefs made their position very plain. Ad- 
miral Ghormley asked 

. . . whether, in making their plans for the 
future, the Chiefs of Staff were relying on 
receiving the continued economic and in- 
dustrial support of the United States, and 
whether they counted upon the eventual active 
co-operation of the United States. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril L. Newall, 
Chief of Air Staff, answered simply and 
directly 

. . . that in our plans for the future we were 
certainly relying on the continued economic 
and industrial co-operation of the United 
States in ever-increasing volume. No ac- 
count, however, had been taken of the possi- 
bility of active co-operation by the United 
States, since this was clearly a matter of high 
political policy. The economic and industrial 
co-operation of the United States were funda- 
mental to our whole strategy. 30 

The British Chiefs could not, of course, 
count on any commitment of American 
forces in the same way that they could count 
on American material aid, but they were at 
pains to explain how much they needed and 
hoped for American support in the Pacific 
to underwrite their precarious position in 
the Far East. Events had invalidated the 
assumptions on which British Far Eastern 
strategy had previously rested: “first, that 
any threat to our [British] interests would be 
seaborne; secondly, that we should be able 
to send a fleet to the Far East within three 
months.” These assumptions the British 
had had to abandon: first, because the 
Japanese now threatened to expand into 
southeastern Asia, from which they could 
launch a land invasion of Malaya; second, 

30 Min, mtg Br-Amer Standardization of Arms 
Com, 31 Aug 40, WPD 4402-1. 
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because the British could no longer expect 
to send a fleet to the Far East. The change 
had not only altered plans for defending 
Singapore, which now required holding 
Malaya as well, but had left the British 
heavily dependent on the presence of the 
United States Fleet in the Pacific, since the 
threat of American counteraction in the 
Central Pacific was the main deterrent to 
Japanese action against the Netherlands 
Indies and Malaya. The British wanted to 
avoid war with Japan, though they granted 
that “the question as to how far we can af- 
ford to go in this respect” was “naturally an 
extremely difficult one.” It was evidently 
“very much in the British interest,” as Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, First 
Sea Lord, remarked, that the United States 
Fleet should stay in the Pacific. As Sir 
Cyril observed, active American co-opera- 
tion would be of “immense value” if war 
did break out : “The support of the Ameri- 
can battle fleet would obviously transform 
the whole strategical situation in the Far 
East.” 31 

Except at these two points, British strategy 
did not involve explicit assumptions as to 
what the United States would do. It 
rested first of all on the assumption that 
British forces were strong enough to hold the 
British Isles: 

The security of the United Kingdom is 
obviously vital, and must be our primary con- 
sideration. Although we do not underrate 
the grave threat with which we are faced, in 
view of our numerical inferiority in the air 
and Germany’s occupation of the continental 
seaboard, we are confident of our ability to 
withstand any attacks on this country, and our 
whole policy is based on this assumption. 

Outside the British Isles, the main imme- 
diate concern of the British was in the 
Middle East. They regarded an attack on 

n Ibid. 



Egypt, possibly from Libya, as imminent, 
and were currently reinforcing their garri- 
sons in the Middle East to meet it, not only 
from India and from South Africa but also 
from the British Isles. To hold the Middle 
East was vital to their long-range plans for 
defeating Germany. These plans called 
for bombarding and blockading Germany, 
especially with the hope of creating an acute 
shortage of oil, but the British did not regard 
such means as sufficient. They intended, 
as they acquired striking forces, to “develop 
and exploit to the full” their possession of 
naval forces in amphibious operations 
“against the widely extended coastline of 
our enemies whenever opportunity offers.” 
Their chief objective at this stage was the 
elimination of Italy from the war: 

We regard the elimination of Italy as a 
strategic aim of the first importance. The 
collapse of Italy would largely relieve the 
threat to the Middle East and free our hands 
at sea to meet the Japanese threat, while at 
the same time increasing the effectiveness of 
the blockade against Germany. 

In connection with this aim, they were also 
concerned, though less immediately, with 
the danger of German occupation of French 
North and West Africa, against which they 
foresaw it might be necessary to act. 

The ultimate British aim was the defeat 
of Germany, and the British Chiefs empha- 
sized that it would remain such whatever 
might happen : 

Although Italy is our declared enemy and 
other Nations, such as Spain, may be dragged 
into the war at Germany’s heels, Germany is 
the mainspring of enemy effort. Whatever 
action may be necessary against any other 
country must, therefore, be related to our 
main object, which is the defeat of Germany. 

Admiral Ghormley posed the question that 
bore most directly on the British Chiefs’ 
ideas of how to achieve this aim. He asked 
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“whether the Chiefs of Staff considered that 
the final issue of the war could only be de- 
cided on land.” Sir Cyril replied 

. . . that in the long run it was inevitable that 
the Army should deliver the coup de grace. 
We hoped, however, for a serious weakening 
in the morale and fighting efficiency of the 
German machine, if not a complete break- 
down, which would make the task of the Army 
much more easy. 32 

Whether to stake heavily on the realization 
of this hope, helping meanwhile to try to 
secure and exploit British positions in the 
Middle East and Far East, was a question 
to which the American planners must sooner 
or later address themselves. 

The visit of Generals Emmons and Strong 
to England had mixed effects on the Army 
planning staff. The Army representatives 
had returned greatly influenced by what 
they had seen and heard. Like all Ameri- 
cans in England at the time, they had been 
mightily impressed by the coolness, con- 
fidence, and determination of the British 
under attack. As professional officers they 
spoke with new respect of British organi- 
zation, training, equipment, and tactics, 
especially for defense against air attack. 
They had their attention drawn to the stra- 
tegic possibilities of air bombardment, at 
which the British expected to succeed even 
while expecting the Germans to fail. But 
once they were back in Washington they 
were quickly reminded by General Marshall 
not to jump to conclusions on the basis of 
“the specialized situation at that time” in 
England. He told the Air Corps to take 
into account the kind of warfare in which 
situations changed rapidly as a result of 
offensive ground operations, and therefore 
directed the Air Corps to send observers 
not only to England, as recommended by 

“ Ibid. 



General Emmons and Col. Carl Spaatz who 
had accompanied him, but also to the Mid- 
dle East. And as to dealing with the Brit- 
ish, he alluded to General Pershing’s 
experience in World War I with their 
“confirmed beliefs,” and admonished his 
staff that the Germans “had always been 
six months ahead of the Allies,” declaring 
that “in regard to war, their deductions 
were analytically sound.” 33 

Perhaps as a result, Emmons and Strong 
were at pains to be cautious in their written 
report. 34 And the views expressed by the 
Army planning staff at that time remained 
much the same as those it had expressed in 
the spring. The staff was as far as ever 
from conceding that it was sound to defer 
American defensive preparations in order 
to meet British operational requirements. 
The one significant change was in the esti- 
mate of the time factor. The staff now 
thought it reasonable to expect that the 
“British hold on the British Isles cannot be 
so weakened as to make the withdrawal of 
the British Fleet therefrom necessary in less 
than 6 months.” Thus, on the basis of the 
estimate earlier made — that it would take 



" Notes on conf in OCS, 23 Sep 40, OCS Misc 
Confs, Binder 3. Officers attending this meeting 
with the Chief of Staff, besides General Emmons 
and Colonel Spaatz, were Maj. Gens. Henry A. 
Arnold, George H. Brett, Barton K. Yount, and 
General Strong. As an immediate result of this 
meeting, Brig. Gen. James E. Chaney of the Air 
Defense Command was sent to England, as Generals 
Emmons and Strong recommended, to get a first- 
hand impression of British air defenses. (See pers 
Ur, Col Ward, SGS, to Gen Chaney, 20 Sep 40, and 
handwritten note of Gen Marshall thereon, OCS 
21105-12.) General Chaney was later assigned as 
Special Army Observer, London. For the dispatch 
of Air Corps officers as observers with the British 
Army in Egypt, see: ( 1 ) ltr, Sumner Welles to Gen 
Marshall, 7 Oct 40, AG 210.684 (10-7-40) ; and 
(2) ltr, Marshall to Under Secy State, 14 Oct 40, 
AG 210.684 (10-7-40). 

31 Memo, Emmons and Strong for CofS, 25 Sep 
40, sub: Obsns in England, WPD 4638. 
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six months or more to train German and 
Italian crews to operate surrendered British 
vessels — it would be at least a year before 
Germany and Italy would be free to act in 
the Western Hemisphere, even if a part of 
the British Fleet, contrary to the stated in- 
tentions of the Churchill government, were 
surrendered, unless in the meantime the 
United States should become “seriously in- 
volved in the Far East.” Even so, the staff 
stood by its earlier conclusions. The staff 
still thought that the U. S. Government was 
in duty bound to prepare for “the worst 
possible situation.” The United States 
might have to act in Latin America, in the 
South Atlantic, or in the Pacific. The dan- 
ger of a Japanese attack might become more 
acute 

. . . if the Japanese Government should be- 
come increasingly embarrassed by embargos 
on exports from the United States to Japan, 
and at the same time should become con- 
vinced that despite protests by the United 
States it was only throwing a bluff and would 
back down in the face of a serious situation. 35 

Plan Dog 

The first attempt to deal with American 
military strategy as a whole, comprehend- 
ing the dispositions and missions of Army 
as well as Navy forces, on the assumption 
of concerted British and American opera - 
tions, came at the time of President Roose- 
velt’s re-election. Following conversations 
between Admiral Stark and Secretary Knox 
in late October 1940, Admiral Stark, in 
consultation with Capt. Richmond Kelly 
Turner and other staff assistants, on 4 No- 
vember drew up a long study dealing with 

35 WPD study, 25 Sep 40, sub: The Problem of 
Pdn of Mun, WPD 4321-9. 



the subject. 36 Admiral Stark cited four 
feasible lines of action. Should the United 
States enter the war at an early date, he 
advocated the fourth course. Plan D, which 
was very similar to Rain bow 5 . F rom Plan 
D the memorandum came to be referred to 
as the “Plan Dog” memorandum. 37 

Admiral Stark’s memorandum began 
with an allusion to an earlier statement of 
his to Secretary Knox 

. . . that if Britain wins decisively against Ger- 
many we could win everywhere; but that if 
she loses the problem confronting us would 
be very great; and, while we might not lose 
everywhere, we might, possibly, not win any- 
where. 

The defeat of Great Britain and the conse- 
quent disruption of the British Empire 
would greatly weaken the military position 
of the United States not only directly, by ex- 
posing the Western Hemisphere to attack, 
but also indirectly, by its constricting effect 
on the American economy. Without a 
profitable foreign trade the American econ- 
omy could “scarcely support” heavy arma- 
ments (which the United States, so exposed, 
would need so much the more) . 

Admiral Stark proceeded to point out the 
danger of being drawn into war across the 
Atlantic and across the Pacific at the same 
time. He took up alternative plans for op- 
erations in the Pacific. He first rejected the 

38 No copy of the 4 Nov study was retained in WD 
files. A version of the memo exists in WD files 
as Navy draft memo [Admiral Stark for SN], 12 Nov 
40, no sub, WPD 4175-15. For identification of 
this memo, see Watson, Prewar Plans and Prepara- 
tions, p. 118. 

37 For discussions of the Plan Dog memorandum, 
see: (1) Watson, Prewar Plans and Preparations, 
Ch. IV ; ( 2 ) Kittredge Monograph, App A to notes 
for Sec III, Part D, Ch. 13; (3) Morison, Battle of 
the Atlantic, pp. 42-44; (4) Sherwood, Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, pp. 271-72; and (5) Conn, Defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 
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idea of “unlimited” commitment in the 
Pacific, the great objection, of course, being 
that it would strictly limit activity in the 
Atlantic and aid to Great Britain. He then 
stated the objections to a “limited” offen- 
sive. The object of a limited war against 
Japan “would be the reduction of Japanese 
offensive power chiefly through economic 
blockade.” Should limited operations be 
undertaken on an Allied basis, 

. . . allied strategy would comprise holding 
the Malay Barrier, denying access to other 
sources of supply in Malaysia, severing her 
lines of communication with the Western 
Hemisphere, and raiding communications to 
the Mid-Pacific, the Philippines, China, and 
Indo-China. 

In this event the United States, of course, 
would have to reinforce Alaska and Hawaii, 
establish naval bases in “the Fiji-Samoan 
and Gilbert Islands areas,” and deny Japan 
the use of the Marshalls as forward bases 
for light forces. It might be possible to 
reinforce the Philippines, particularly with 
planes. A very important condition, fur- 
thermore, was that the United States would 
almost certainly have to assist the British 
and Dutch forces along the Malay Barrier, 
not only with the Asiatic Squadron but also 
by “ships and aircraft drawn from our Fleet 
in Hawaii, and possibly even by troops.” 
A variant, constituting a second, strictly 
American, version of the limited war, would 
be naval action based in the Central Pacific, 
including perhaps the capture of the Mar- 
shalls or both the Marshalls and Carolines, 
to compel the Japanese to divert forces from 
the Malay Archipelago, thus “reducing the 
strength of their assault against the Dutch 
and British.” The first objection to the 
limited war against Japan was that the cost 
might be out of proportion to the results 
in constricting and weakening Japan. The 
second objection was that the United States 



would seriously limit its ability to withdraw 
naval units from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
A third objection was that it might be very 
hard to prevent a limited from becoming 
an unlimited war, if only as a result of 
public impatience. 

Admiral Stark’s unwillingness to risk an 
unlimited war in the Pacific rested on his 
belief that the British were not strong 
enough by themselves to hold their empire 
together and perhaps not strong enough to 
hold even the British Isles. Offensively the 
British were, in his opinion, still less able 
to carry out their aim of defeating Germany 
and would require “assistance by powerful 
allies” in men as well as in munitions and 
supplies. He raised the same question that 
Admiral Ghormley had raised in London — 
whether land invasion would be necessary — 
and concluded that although blockade and 
bombardment might conceivably be 
enough, the only certain way of defeating 
Germany was “by military successes on 
shore, facilitated possibly by over-extension 
and by internal antagonisms developed by 
the Axis conquests.” Great Britain, there- 
fore, “must not only continue to maintain 
the blockade, but she must also retain intact 
geographical positions from which success- 
ful land action can later be launched.” He 
agreed with the British that their first con- 
cern, after providing for the security of the 
British Isles, must be to hold Egypt and, 
next to that, to maintain control over Gi- 
braltar and West and Northwest Africa. 
His one specific suggestion for exploiting 
these positions was to conduct offensive op- 
erations in the Iberian Peninsula, which he 
thought might promise “results equal to 
those which many years ago were produced 
by Wellington.” 

Admiral Stark reached the conclusion 
that the United States must prepare, in case 
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of war, for great land operations across the 
Atlantic and remain on “a strict defensive” 
in the Pacific. After taking up the prob- 
able disposition of American naval forces 
in case the United States were drawn into 
the European war, remaining at peace with 
Japan, he repeated: 

This purely naval assistance, would not, in 
my opinion, assure final victory for Great 
Britain. Victor)' would probably depend up- 
on her ability ultimately to make a land of- 
fensive against the Axis powers. For making 
a successful land offensive, British man power 
is insufficient. Offensive troops from other 
nations will be required. I believe that the 
United States, in addition to sending naval 
assistance, would also need to send large air 
and land forces to Europe or Africa, or both, 
and to participate strongly in this land offen- 
sive. The naval task of transporting an army 
abroad would be large. 

The soundest course of action, in other 
words, seemed to be to direct American 
efforts “toward an eventual strong offensive 
in the Atlantic as an ally of the British, and 
a defensive in the Pacific.” Admiral Stark 
explained : 

About the least that we would do for our 
ally would be to send strong naval light forces 
and aircraft to Great Britain and the Medi- 
terranean. Probably we could not stop with 
a purely naval effort. The plan might ulti- 
mately require capture of the Portuguese and 
Spanish Islands and military and naval bases 
in Africa and possibly Europe: and thereafter 
even involve undertaking a full scale land 
offensive. 

In adopting this course, the United States 
would have to accept the “possible un- 
willingness” of the American people to 
support large-scale land operations, the risk 
of British collapse while the effort was just 
under way, and the gradual reorientation 
of American foreign policy in the Far East 
so as to avoid major commitments against 
Japan. Admiral Stark concluded that the 



need to support Great Britain against its 
major enemy outweighed these risks. In 
the near future the proper course would be 
to continue in statu quo , leaving the fleet in 
the Pacific and providing material help to 
friendly powers. 38 

That it was the Navy rather than the 
Army staff that first tried to think through 
the relation between American and British 
plans was perfectly natural. The Navy had 
had continually to deal with the British and 
to reckon with their capabilities and inten- 
tions, because of the generally complemen- 
tary relation between British and American 
fleet dispositions. The Navy, moreover, 
viewed with detachment, and with what 
seemed at times a certain complacency, the 
treacherous issues with which the Army 
must deal in raising and using huge con- 
script forces. It was entirely in character, 
therefore, for the Navy staff to take the lead 
in making due allowance for British plans 
and policies and in analyzing the conditions 
and acknowledging the difficulties. 

What was really surprising was that the 
Army at once took up Admiral Stark’s pro- 
posal. The War Department planners rec- 
ommended that it should be taken as the 
basis of a joint Army-Navy study for pre- 
sentation to the President. 39 The staff com- 
mentary, with this recommendation, went 
to the President on the morning of 13 No- 
vember along with the memorandum. 40 In 
the afternoon General Marshall told the 

38 Navy draft memo cited _n. 36] 

” ( 1 ) Memo, Col Jonathan W. Anderson, Actg 
ACofS WPD, for CofS, 1 2 Nov 40, sub : Natl Policy 
of U. S. Colonel Anderson wrote a long com- 
mentary on the Navy memorandum for General 
Marshall. ( 2 ) Memo, WPD for CofS, 1 3 Nov 
40, same sub. Both in WPD 4175-15. The Army 
staff does not appear to have been unanimously in 
favor of adapting Admiral Stark’s proposal. 

40 See notes in WPD 4175-15, in particular, 
memo, CofS for SW, 13 Nov 40, no sub. 
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planners to initiate action to prepare a joint 
plan similar to the one proposed by Admiral 
Stark. 41 Later in the month when this 
study had got under way, he made it clear 
that, insofar as the War Department agreed, 
the Army planners should simply adopt Ad- 
miral Stark’s memorandum without change 
and get ahead with the study as fast as 
possible. 42 

The American Position 

The President in no way committed him- 
self to the theory of strategy outlined in 
Admiral Stark’s memorandum to the Sec- 
retary. Whatever he had had to say to 
Admiral Stark about the memorandum in 
mid-November apparently did not become a 
matter of record. 43 An attempt by the 
Navy to have Admiral Stark’s memorandum 
resubmitted to the President for formal re- 
view as a joint Army-Navy paper, with 
State Department support, finally came to 
nothing since the Secretary of State, al- 
though he was in “general agreement” with 
it, doubted the propriety of his “joining in 
the submission to the President of a tech- 
nical military statement of the present 
situation.” 44 



41 Memo, Col Ward, SGS, for ACofS WPD, 13 
Nov 40, no sub, WPD 41 75-15. 

42 Off memo, Brig Gen Leonard T. Gerow, 26 
Nov 40, no sub, WPD 4175-15. For initiation of 
the study, see: (1) ltr, CofS to JB, 18 Nov 40, sub: 
Natl Def Policy for U. S., WPD 4175-15; (2) ltr, 
JPC [Col Joseph T. McNarney and Capt Turner, 
USN] to JB, 21 Dec 40, same sub, JB 325, ser 670. 

42 See memo, Starlc for Marshall, 22 Nov 40, no 
sub, WPD 4175-15. It is obvious from what fol- 
lowed that the President at least gave Admiral 
Stark his tacit consent to pursue the subject further. 

44 Secretary Hull’s views are quoted as summar- 
ized in memo, Gen Gerow for CofS, 3 Jan 41, sub: 
Conf with Secy State, WPD 4175-15. The only 
action that resulted was that after Stimson and Hull 
discussed the Joint Committee paper, the three Sec- 
retaries agreed to meet weekly (on Tuesdays) to 



The President, however, did authorize 
conversations between representatives of the 
American and British staffs to explore the 
problems raised by Admiral Stark, as Ad- 
miral Stark had recommended, and as the 
British themselves were eager to do. 45 On 
2 December — the very day of General Mar- 
shall’s reply to Admiral Stark — the War 
Department learned through Admiral 
Ghormley the names of the British staff offi- 
cers who were to come to Washington for 
the conversations. They were to come 
ostensibly as members of the civilian British 
Purchasing Commission in order to avoid 
public notice and comment, which might 
have very serious consequences. 40 

In mid-January, a fortnight before the 
conversations were due to begin, the Presi- 
dent held a conference on military policy 
with the three Secretaries, at which Admiral 
Stark and General Marshall were also pres- 
ent. The President began by considering 
how great was the likelihood that Germany 
and Japan might take concerted hostile ac- 
tion against the United States. He believed 
that there was “one chance out of five” of 
such an attack and that it might come at 
any time. He was, therefore, disposed to 
discount long-range plans : 

talk over questions of national defense. (See 
penned note by General Marshall on the memo- 
randum. ) 

For the history of this paper, see also: (1) WPD 
draft ltr, JPC to JB, 12 Dec 40, sub cited n. 42(1), 
incl Navy draft proposal of substitute for p. 1 of 
Army draft study, WPD 4175-15; (2) memo, Gen 
Gerow for CofS, 20 Dec 40, no sub, WPD 4175-15; 
(3) ltr, JPC [signed Col McNarney and Capt 
Turner] to JB, 21 Dec 40, sub cited n. 42(1), JB 
325, ser 670; and (4) min, mtg JB, 14 May 41. 

41 See discussion of events leading to the staff 
conversations with the British, known as ABC— 1, 
in Watson, Prewar Plans and Preparations, p. 120. 

46 ( 1 ) Memo, McNarney for Gerow, 2 Dec 40, 
sub: Stf Convs, WPD 4402. (2) Memo, WPD for 

CofS, 26 Dec 40, sub: Army Reps for Stf Confs 
with Gt Brit, WPD 4402. 
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. . . he mentioned the “Rainbow” plan and 
commented on the fact that we must be real- 
istic in the matter and avoid a state of mind 
involving plans which could be carried out 
after the lapse of some months ; we must be 
ready to act with what we had available. 

On the critical question in war plans — 
whether to plan for a major effort in the At- 
lantic or one in the Pacific — he took the 
position that the United States should stand 
on the defensive in the Pacific with the fleet 
based on Hawaii. On one point the Presi- 
dent laid down a policy to govern the United 
States in case of war — the maintenance of 
material aid to Great Britain: 

He was strongly of the opinion that in the 
event of hostile action towards us on the part 
of Germany and Japan we should be able to 
notify Mr. Churchill immediately that this 
would not curtail the supply of materiel to 
England. 

His chief current preoccupation was, in fact, 
to maintain aid to Great Britain. As a basis 
for calculating what the United States could 
safely send, he took the needs for defending 
the Western Hemisphere eight months later 

... on the basis of the probability that Eng- 
land could survive six months and that, there- 
after, a period of at least two months would 
elapse before hostile action could be taken 
against us in the Western Hemisphere. 

How far he was willing to go in this direc- 
tion he indicated by announcing “that the 
Navy should be prepared to convoy shipping 
in the Atlantic to England.” He made it 
clear that he was not seeking thereby to 
create an occasion of war with Germany, 
showing again that he feared American 
involvement for its immediate effect on aid 
to Great Britain. It followed logically 
from the President’s whole view of strategy 
that it was too early to define the offensive 
mission of the Army in case of war. He 
directed 



. . . that the Army should not be committed 
to any aggressive action until it was fully pre- 
pared to undertake it; that our military course 
must be very conservative until our strength 
had developed ; that it was assumed we could 
provide forces sufficiently trained to assist to 
a moderate degree in backing up friendly 
Latin American governments against Nazi 
inspired fifth column movements . 47 

Although the President was somewhat 
impatient with his military staff for wanting 
to deal with problems lying months or even 
years ahead, he did not object to their doing 
so in their conversations with the British 
representatives, and he understood that 
they would present their own views of these 
problems. He read and edited the agenda 
for the conversations drawn up by the Joint 
Planning Committee which stated these 
views in some detail. 

The planners hoped that the American 
participants would not be unduly influenced 
by British ideas of strategy. After some 
pessimistic comments on recent British po- 
litical and military leadership, the commit- 
tee stated: 

... we cannot afford, nor do we need, to 
entrust our national future to British direc- 
tion, because the United States can safeguard 
the North American Continent, and probably 
the Western Hemisphere, whether allied with 
Britain or not. 

United States’ army and naval officials are 
in rather general agreement that Great Britain 
cannot encompass the defeat of Germany un- 
less the United States provides that nation 
with direct military assistance, plus a far 
greater degree of material aid than is being 
given now; and that, even then, success 
against the Axis is not assured. 

It is to be expected that proposals of the 
British representatives will have been drawn 
up with chief regard for the support of the 



17 This account of the conference is based on 
Marshall’s summary, memo, CofS for WPD, 17 Jan 
41, sub: White House Conf Thursday, Jan 16, 1941, 
WPD 4175-18. 
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British Commonwealth. Never absent from 
British minds are their post-war interests, 
commercial and military. We should like- 
wise safeguard our own eventual interests . 48 

In keeping with these views the planners 
proposed that the American representatives 
should be authorized to discuss future mili- 
tary operations only on the basis of an as- 
sumption doubly hypothetical — that the 
United States would enter the war as an 
ally of Great Britain and agree to adopt as 
a first aim the defeat of Germany and 
Italy — and that agreements based on this 
assumption would have merely the force of 
professional predictions, not of political 
commitments . 49 

The planners gave a very exact definition 
of existing American policy : 

A fundamental principal [,«'c] of United 
States policy is that the Western Hemisphere 
remain secure against the extension in it of 
non-American military and political control. 

The United States has adopted the policy 
of affording material and diplomatic assist- 
ance to the British Commonwealth in that 
nation’s war against Germany. 

The United States by diplomatic means has 
opposed any extension of Japanese rule over 
additional territory. 

On the critical question of American policy 
toward Japan, in case the United States 
should enter the war as a partner of Great 
Britain, the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Chief of Staff believed: 

The United States and British Common- 
wealth should endeavor to keep Japan from 
entering the war or from attacking the Dutch. 



18 Ltr, JPC [signed Col McNarney and Rear Adm 
R. K. Turner] to JB, 21 Jan 41, sub: Jt Instns for 
A&N Reps for Holding Stf Convs with the Br, 
Incl an Agenda for the Convs, JB 325, ser 674. 
This study was prepared pursuant to a Joint Board 
directive as proposed by Captain Turner at the 
Joint Board meeting of 11 December 1940. (See 
min, mtg JB, 11 Dec 40.) 

" App II to Incl (A) to ltr cited n. 48. 



Should Japan enter the war, United States’ 
operations in the mid-Pacific. and the Far East 
would be conducted in such a manner as to 
facilitate the exertion of its principal military- 
effort in the Atlantic or the Mediterranean . 50 

And the American representatives laid 
down two principles to govern operational 
planning under the assumed circumstances : 

As a general rule, United States forces 
should operate in their own areas of respon- 
sibility, under their own commanders, and in 
accordance with plans from United States- 
British joint plans. 

The United States will continue to furnish 
material aid to Great Britain, but will retain 
for building up its own forces material in such 
proportion as to provide for future security 
and best to effectuate United States-British 
joint plans for defeating Germany . 51 

This statement, having been approved by 
the Joint Board and the Secretaries and 
read and amended by the President, was cir- 
culated to the British representatives on 
their arrival . 52 This declaration fittingly 
marked the end of the independent adjust- 
ment of American military planning to the 
strategic requirements of World War II. 
The planners had reached a point beyond 
which they could go only as participants in 

88 In the version finally circulated the last passage 
was modified to read “in the Atlantic or navally in 
the Mediterranean region.” This qualification was 
inserted by the President. (See memo, Private and 
Confidential, F. D. R. [President Roosevelt] for SN, 
26 Jan 41, JB 325, ser 674.) 

81 App II to Incl (A) to ltr cited n. 48. 

82 (1) Min, mtg JB, 22 Jan 41. (2) Memo cited 

n. 50. (3) Memo for red, Lt Col William P. 

Scobey, 28 Jan 41, sub cited n. 48, JB 325, ser 674. 

The President’s emendations affected references 
to contingencies — American entry into the war, the 
wartime relations between the United States and 
Great Britain, and American operations against Ger- 
many. (For discussion of some of the President’s 
emendations, see Watson, Prewar Plans and Prepa- 
rations, p. 373.) 
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the formation of coalition strategy. In 
spite of the objections of Mr. Stimson, the 
following passage was retained in the ver- 
sion presented to the British: 

The American people as a whole desire now 
to remain out of war, and to provide only 
material and economic aid to Great Britain. 



So long as this attitude is maintained, it must 
be supported by their responsible military and 
naval authorities . 53 



53 ( 1 ) See App II to Incl (A) to ltr cited n. 48. 
(2) For a discussion of Stimson’s views in the winter 
of 1940—41 and the spring of 1942, see Stimson and 
Bundy, On Active Service, pp. 368—70. 



CHAPTER III 



British-American Plans 

January-November 1941 



The partial dissociation of military 
planning from national policy limited the 
usefulness of the American military plans, 
yet it had a beneficial effect. It left the 
President and the Army Chief of Staff in a 
fairly loose relationship in which they could 
take the measure of each other’s problems 
before entering the invariably difficult re- 
lationships between a wartime political 
leader and his professional military advisers 
on strategy. Moreover, it left the Army 
planners a great deal of freedom to discuss 
with British staff officers the use of Army 
forces in coalition strategy, much more 
freedom than they would have had if 
American staff plans for using Army forces 
had been authoritative interpretations of 
the President’s views on military strategy. 
The discussions did not, of course, lead — 
under the circumstances no discussions 
could properly have led — to agreement on 
the chief questions concerning the use of 
Army forces that would confront the United 
States and Great Britain as allies fighting 
against a common enemy, but they did a 
great deal to dispel ignorance and precon- 
ceptions, the formidable internal enemies 
that may easily be the undoing of military 
coalitions. 



The Terms of Reference 

The British-American staff talks opened 
in Washington on 29 January and con- 
tinued to 29 March 1941. The meetings 
came to be referred to as the ABC meetings 
( American-British Conversations), and the 
final report by the short title, ABC-1. 1 

The head of the American delegation was 
General Embick, who then represented the 
Army on the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense (Canada-United States) . Embick 
was the most experienced and most forth- 
right of the American planners. His sen- 
iority was much in his favor, since it 
qualified him to meet the British Army 

1 Fourteen sessions were held. Although the con- 
versations are often considered to have ended on 27 
March 1941 (see statement in opening paragraph 
of ABC-1), a fourteenth meeting was held on 29 
March, at which time approval was given to ABC-1 . 
(Min, mtg U. S.-Br Stf Convs, 29 Mar 41, B.U.S. 
(J) (41) 14th mtg, WPD 4402-89.) 

ABC-1 (American-British Conversations), Re- 
port of United States-British Staff Conversations, 
27 March 1941, U. S. ser 011512-12R, Item 11, 
Exec 4 (hereafter cited as ABC-1 Report) is also 
reproduced in Pearl Harbor Hearings, Part 15, 
pp. 1485-1542. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all documents cited 
in this chapter which are identified by either a 
B.U.S. or U. S. (Navy) serial number are filed in 
Item 11, Exec 4. 
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representative on equal terms. The other 
Army members were Brig. Gen. Leonard T. 
Gerow, the new head of the Army planning 
staff ; Brig. Gen. Sherman Miles, the Acting 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G— 2; and Col. 
Joseph T. McNarney, an Air officer who 
was thoroughly familiar with current war 
planning. 2 The Navy section was headed 
by Admiral Ghormley, the Special Naval 
Observer in London, who returned to the 
United States for the conferences. He was 
accompanied by Capt. Alan G. Kirk, the 
naval attache, Brig. Gen. Raymond E. Lee, 
the Army attache, and the British delegation 
to the conference. 3 

The British representatives were Rear 
Adm. R. M. Bellairs; Rear Adm. V. H. 
Danckwerts; Maj. Gen. E. L. Morris; Lt. 
Col. A. T. Corn wall- Jones, who had ac- 
companied the newly appointed ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Lord Halifax; and 
two officers stationed in Washington, Air 
Commodore J. C. Slessor of the British Pur- 
chasing Commission and Capt. A. W. 

2 (1) Memo, WPD for CofS, 26 Dec 40, sub: 
Army Reps for Stf Confs with Gt Brit, WPD 4402. 
This memorandum, written by General Gerow, was 
approved by the Chief of Staff on 28 December 
1940, and Maj. Gen. William Bryden, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, got in touch with the Secretary of War 
the same day. (2) Orders designating the Army 
members were issued on 30 December 1940. Ltr, 
TAG to Gen Embick, 30 Dec 40, same sub, AG 
334.8 Confs (12-26-40). 

Later, at the suggestion of Admiral Ghormley 
that an Army secretary be appointed — the Navy 
had appointed Commander Lewis R. McDowell, 
and the British, Lt. Col. A. T. Cornwall- Jones, as 
secretaries — General Embick added Colonel Scobey 
as secretary of the Army section. (Min, 2d mtg 
U. S. Navy and Army Members, 29 Jan 41, U. S. 
ser 09212-2.) 

s Admiral Turner, Captains Cooke and Kirk, 
Capt. DeWitt C. Ramsey, USN, Lt. Col. Omar T. 
Pfeiffer, USMC, and Commander McDowell were 

members of the Navy section. (Ltr, CNO to 
Admiral Ghormley, 24 Jan 41, sub: Appt of Nav 

Com to Conduct Stf Convs with Br, U. S. ser 
09212.) 



Clarke, RN, the British assistant naval at- 
tache. 4 

General Marshall and Admiral Stark 
welcomed the British representatives and 
dwelt on the need for secrecy, warning that 
public knowledge of the mere fact that con- 
versations were in progress might have an 
unfavorable effect on the lend-Iease bill, 
which was then before the Congress, and 
indeed “might well be disastrous.” 5 

At the first meeting the British delegation 
made clear that they had come as a corpo- 
rate body representing the Chiefs of Staff in 
their collective capacity as military advisers 
to the War Cabinet, and had complete free- 
dom to discuss the general strategic position 
and to consider dispositions in the event the 
United States should enter the war. Any 
conclusion reached, however, would have to 
be confirmed by the British Chiefs of Staff 
and the British Government. This reserva- 
tion was similar to the one imposed by the 
Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions — that any plans agreed upon would be 
contingent upon future political action of 
both nations, as well as the approval of the 
respective Chiefs of Staff. 6 

The agenda proposed by the U. S. staff 
committee provided for a general discussion 
of the national military positions of the 

4 ( 1 ) Memo, Orme Wilson, Ln Off State Dept for 
Dir Central Div, Navy Dept, 16 Jan 41, sub: Br 
Aide-Memoire, Jan 15, 1941, WPD 4402-1. (2) 

On the outward voyage on the British battleship, 
King George V, Admiral Ghormley and General 
Lee presented a list of questions, to which the Brit- 
ish furnished written answers on 31 January. Note 
by U. K. Delegation, Br-Amer Tech Convs, 31 Jan 
41 B.U.S. (J) (41) 6. 

“ ( 1 ) Min, plenary mtg Br-U. S. Stf Convs, 29 
Jan 41, B.U.S. (41) (J) 1st mtg, WPD 4402-89, 
Part la. (2) Cf. min cited n. 2. Australian, 
Canadian, and New Zealand advisers were available 
for consultation with members of the British delega- 
tion but did not participate in the conversations. 

6 Statement by U. K. Delegation, U. S.-Br Stf 
Convs, 29 Jan 41, B.U.S. (J) (41) 1. 
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United States and Great Britain; con- 
sideration of the strategy of joint military 
and naval action by the United States and 
the British Commonwealth in both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific; operations to carry 
out the proposed strategy; and agreements 
on the division of responsibility by areas, 
forces to be committed, skeleton operating 
plans, and command arrangements . 7 The 
British accepted this agenda but proposed 
to extend the discussion of courses of joint 
action to include strategy in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East as well as in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The Washington Conversations 

Before the opening of the conversations 
the American staff had very little chance to 
study the latest views of the British repre- 
sentatives. Admiral Ghormley and General 
Lee had tried to secure answers to a long list 
of questions that the American staff wanted 
answered — among others the relative im- 
portance to the British Empire of North 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and Hong Kong; British capabilities 
and strength in the Mediterranean ; and the 
British plan of action if the Germans moved 
south into Italy. The British staff would 
not furnish the answers, on the ground that 
to do so might jeopardize the security of 
British war plans, until the British party had 
embarked for the United States. General 
Lee reported his concern over this develop- 
ment to the War Department, fearing that 
the American staff would not have sufficient 
time to study the British proposals and 
might find themselves rushed into agree- 
ments with the British by a march of events 

1 Agenda for U. S.-Br Stf Convs, 27 Jan 41, U. S. 
ser 01 1512-2. 



that might make time a vital consideration . 8 
This feeling of wariness unquestionably 
existed throughout the American staff at the 
beginning of the conference. 

Grand Strategy and the 
Issue of Singapore 

At the opening of the conversations the 
British representatives presented a clear, 
complete summary of their views. They 
began with three propositions of general 
strategic policy: 

The European theatre is the vital theatre 
where a decision must first be sought. 

The general policy should therefore be to 
defeat Germany and Italy first, and then deal 
with Japan. 

The security of the Far Eastern position, 
including Australia and New Zealand, is es- 
sential to the cohesion of the British Common- 
wealth and to the maintenance of its war 
effort. Singapore is the key to the defence of 
these interests and its retention must be 
assured . 0 

The first two propositions were evidently in 
accord with the views of the American rep- 
resentatives; the third evidently was not. 

As a corollary to their review of strategy 
the British proposed that American naval 
forces, after making necessary provision for 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
should make their main effort in “the At- 
lantic and European theatres,” and that 
American naval dispositions in the Pacific 
should nevertheless be such as to “ensure 
that Japanese operations in the Far East 

8 General Lee sent this report to the War Depart- 
ment on 7 January 1941, a month after he had been 
instructed to secure information and report to the 
War Department. (Msg, Lee to Miles, 7 Jan 41, 
No. 647, WPD 4402-1.) Admiral Ghormley had 
also failed to get advance information, and had so 
reported to Admiral Stark. 

* Statement cited fi. 6. | 
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cannot prejudice the main effort of the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth in the principal theatres of war.” 10 
Read in the light of British views on grand 
strategy, this declaration amounted to a 
proposal that the United States . should 
underwrite the defense of Singapore. 

The British representatives frankly ex- 
plained their position. As they pointed out, 
the United Kingdom, the Dominions, and 
India “must maintain dispositions which, in 
all eventualities, will provide for the ulti- 
mate security of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” It was a “cardinal feature” 
of British policy to retain “a position in the 
Far East such as will ensure the cohesion 
and security of the British Commonwealth 
and the maintenance of its war effort” — 
the naval base at Singapore. 11 It was, 
therefore, the aim of the British to persuade 
the Americans to recommend the adoption 
of this feature of British strategic policy as a 
feature of Anglo-American strategic policy 
and to agree that the United States, in recog- 
nition of the importance of holding Singa- 
pore, should send to Singapore four heavy 
cruisers and one aircraft carrier, together 
with planes and submarines. 12 

This proposal had a long history and was 
an important feature of Prime Minister 
Churchill’s strategic policy. On 15 May 
1940, in his first official message to the Pres- 
ident, the Prime Minister had proposed, 
among other measures, that the United 

10 Ibid. Significantly the British representatives 
proposed, as an example of the principle that the 
partner having predominant forces in an area should 
exercise command over the Allied forces in the area, 
that “a United States Admiral should have com- 
mand over British and Dominion naval forces in 
the Pacific and Far East.” General Gerow wrote 
a marginal comment on this passage: “Watch out.” 

11 ABC-1 Report. 

ls Min, 6th mtg Br-U. S. Stf Convs, 10 Feb 41, 
B.U.S. (J) (41) 6th mtg. 



States “keep the Japanese quiet in the Pa- 
cific, using Singapore in any way con- 
venient” and gave notice that he would 
bring up the question again. ( It was at 
that time that the U. S. Fleet was ordered 
to stay at Pearl Harbor.) 13 Early in the 
fall, soon after the Japanese Government 
had announced its adherence to the alliance 
of the Axis Powers (the Anti-Comintern 
Pact) , the Prime Minister had proposed that 
the United States send a naval squadron to 
Singapore. 14 Admiral Stark and General 
Marshall had then recommended strongly 
against taking any such step. 15 

The American staff representatives were 
particularly attentive to the revival of this 
proposal since the British Government was 
once again urging the same views on the 
United States through diplomatic chan- 
nels. 10 The American representatives, re- 
emphasizing the nonpolitical nature of the 
staff conversations, protested what ap- 
peared to them to be an attempt to secure 



“ The message is quoted in full in Churchill, 
Their Finest Hour, pp. 23-25. See also Sherwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 141, 174, and Hull, 
Memoirs, p. 831. 

u The message of the Former Naval Person 
(Churchill) to President Roosevelt, 4 October 1940, 
is quoted in Churchill, Their Finest Hour, pp. 
497-98. Churchill asked the President whether 
he might not send an American naval squadron to 
pay a friendly visit to Singapore. He suggested 
that the visit might provide a suitable occasion for 
discussions by American, British, and Dutch staff 
officers concerning technical problems of naval op- 
erations in East Indies and Philippine waters. 

“ (1) Min, Standing Ln Com, 5 Oct 40, Item 
58, OCS Binder 1. (2) Memo, CofS for SW, 7 

Oct 40, sub: Mtg of Ln Com Saturday Oct 6, 1940, 
filed with min of Standing Ln Com, Item 58, OCS 
Binder 1. (3) Cf. Watson, Prewar Plans and 

Preparations, p. 118. 

16 At the same time that the British were present- 
ing their appreciation on the Far East to the United 
States staff committee, Lord Halifax communicated 
the substance of this paper to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. (See min, conf in OCofS. 18 
Feb 41.) 
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political pressure to influence their decision 
on Singapore. 17 

On 1 1 February the British, at the request 
of the Americans, presented their views in 
writing. 18 The U. S. Army members were 
unanimously of the opinion that acceptance 
of the British proposal would be contrary to 
the instructions that had been approved for 
their guidance and would constitute “a 
strategic error of incalculable magnitude,” 
and so informed the Chief of Staff. 19 On 
13 February they met with their Navy 
colleagues to go over the British paper. 
Admiral Turner, who had prepared a state- 
ment in reply, traced the history of the suc- 
cessive British requests for American naval 
aid at Singapore, back to the fall of 1938 
when President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull had “more or less com- 
mitted the United States Fleet to actions in 
conjunction with the British forces in the 
Far East.” 20 The Army and Navy repre- 
sentatives were alike fearful that the 
President might accede to the urgent Brit- 
ish demand and, at the suggestion of 
General Embick, they discussed how best 
to inform the President of the views of the 
American staff. 21 

The Army and Navy sections submitted 
their joint views to the Chief of Staff and 



17 (1) Min, conf in OCofS, 18 Feb 41, WDCSA 
CofS Confs, I. (2) Declaration by U. S. Stf Com, 
U. S.-Br Stf Convs, 19 Feb 41, U. S. ser 011512-7. 

18 The Far East — Appreciation by U. K. Delega- 
tion, Br-U. S. Stf Convs, 11 Feb 41, B.U.S. (J) 
(41) 13. 

19 Memo, Gens Embick, Gerow, and Miles, and 
Col McNarney for CofS, 12 Feb 41, sub: Dispatch 
of U. S. Forces to Singapore, WPD 4402-3. 

20 Min, Jt mtg of A&N Secs, U. S. Stf Com, 13 
Feb 41, U. S. ser 09212-11. 

21 (1) Min, Jt mtg of A&N Secs, U. S.-Br Conf, 
19 Feb 41, U, S. ser 09212-15. (2) For the offen- 

sive strategy of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, as proposed 
by the Navy, see par 33, Statement by U. S. Stf 
Com, “The U, S. Military Position in the Far East,” 
19 Feb 41, U. S. ser 011512-8. 



the Chief of Naval Operations and, finally, 
to the British. The British representatives 
acknowledged, indeed insisted, that it would 
not be necessary to hold Singapore in order 
to protect Australia and New Zealand or to 
prevent the movement of a large Japanese 
fleet into the Indian Ocean. The success- 
ful defense of Singapore would not prevent 
the Japanese from operating against British 
communications in the Indian Ocean, since 
the Japanese could certainly take and use 
Kamranh Bay or Batavia for this purpose. 
An American fleet in the Pacific, actively 
threatening the Japanese left flank, would 
be enough to prevent the Japanese from 
extending their operations so far from home. 

The British representatives made it very 
plain that Singapore was none the less im- 
portant to their government as a symbol of 
British ability and determination to pro- 
tect the British Dominions and colonies and 
the overseas trade with them and with other 
countries in the Orient. The loss of Sing- 
apore, irrespective of its military value, 
would weaken the hand of those political 
leaders in Australia, New Zealand, and 
India — and also in China — who believed 
in the value of close association with Great 
Britain. The actual weakness of Singapore 
as a base, in view of the development of air 
power and the possibility of Japanese land 
operations in Malaya, did not detract from 
the symbolic value of Singapore but instead 
obliged the British to insist on its protection 
as an end in itself. 

The British representatives did not rest 
their case entirely on the political impor- 
tance of holding Singapore. They asserted 
also the operational value of Singapore as a 
“card of re-entry” into the South China 
Sea. They reasoned that, even though the 
fate of Singapore would not affect the rate 
and extent of Japanese conquests, it would 
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become vitally important at the point when 
the war against Germany and Italy should 
have taken a turn for the better. If the 
British still held Singapore, they could hope 
to re-establish their position in the South 
China Sea; if they had lost Singapore, they 
could not hope to do so. They concluded : 

Even if we were able to eliminate Italy and 
the Italian fleet as an active enemy; even if 
with United States’ assistance the situation in 
the Atlantic and home waters were to undergo 
some drastic change for the better, such as 
would enable us to reduce our naval strength 
in the west — even if Germany as well as Italy 
were defeated, it is at least highly problemati- 
cal whether we could ever restore the position 
in the East. To carry out a successful attack 
and gain a foothold against opposition in East 
Asia and the Indies, thousands of miles from 
our nearest base, would be a colossal under- 
taking. It is open to doubt whether it would 
be a practicable operation of war in any cir- 
cumstances. In the conditions in which it 
would have to be faced, when we should be 
exhausted by the strain of a long and desper- 
ate struggle from which we had only just 
emerged, we are doubtful whether we should 
even be able to attempt it . 22 

In short, as the British representatives 
stated, British insistence on the defense of 
Singapore was based “not only upon purely 
strategic foundations, but on political, 
economic and sentimental considerations 
which, even if not literally vital on a strictly 
academic view, are of such fundamental 
importance to the British Commonwealth 
that they must always be taken into serious 
account .” 23 The British representatives 
did not make entirely explicit the very 
strong reasons, from a British point of view, 
why the United States should intervene 
promptly and decisively in the Far East. 
The American representatives understood, 
however, that the critical point was the 

” The Far East — Appreciation, cited|ii7 18f| 

23 Ibid. 



prestige of the British Empire in the Far 
East and at home. They replied that the 
concern of the British Government on this 
score, as well as on the accompanying mili- 
tary disadvantages, in particular the loss of 
important sources of the rubber and oil of 
the East Indies, was very natural. But, to 
them, losses in the F ar East seemed to be of 
secondary importance : 

The general moral effect of the loss of 
Singapore and the Philippines would be 
severe. Singapore has been built up in public 
opinion as a symbol of the power of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The eastern Dominions, the 
Netherlands East Indies, and China, look 
upon its security as the guarantee of their 
safety. Its value as a symbol has become so 
great that its capture by Japan would be a 
serious blow. But many severe blows have 
been taken by these various nations, and other 
severe blows can be absorbed without leading 
to final disaster . 24 

This comment, to be sure, did not deal 
with the effect on Great Britain itself of the 
weakening or loss of the British position in 
the Far East, upon which (as the British 
representatives had pointed out) the econ- 
omy of the United Kingdom was heavily 
dependent. But the American representa- 
tives made it clear that, in their opinion, the 
security of the North Atlantic and of the 
British Isles was the common basis of 
American-British strategy, and that it was 
up to the British to do the best they could 
to take care of their interests elsewhere, 
even as it was up to the United States to 
defend American interests overseas. Their 
vital common concern was to meet and 
eliminate the German threat to the security 
of the North Atlantic and the British Isles. 
On this basis the American representatives 
refused to join the British in recommending 

w Statement by U. S. Stf Com, “The U. S. Mili- 
tary Position in the Far East,” Br-U. S. Stf Con vs, 
19 Feb 41, par 26, U. S. ser 011512-8. 
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that the retention of Singapore or the secu- 
rity of the Far Eastern positions be recog- 
nized as vital Allied aims or that the United 
States send naval units to Singapore. In- 
stead, they proposed that the British should 
recognize that 

The objective of the war will be most effec- 
tively attained by the United States exerting 
its principal military effort in the Atlantic or 
navally in the Mediterranean regions. 

In explanation, they stated : 

The United States Staff Committee agrees 
that the retention of Singapore is very desir- 
able. But it also believes that the diversion 
to the Asiatic theater of sufficient forces to as- 
sure the retention of Singapore might jeop- 
ardize the success of the main effort of the 
Associated Powers. From the broad view this 
diversion would amount to employment of the 
final reserve of the Associated Powers in a 
non-decisive theater. A commitment on the 
part of the United States to assure the reten- 
tion of Singapore carries with it a further 
commitment to employ the forces necessary 
to accomplish that mission. It implies that 
the United States will undertake the early 
defeat of Japan and that it accepts responsi- 
bility for the safety of a large portion of the 
British Empire. No one can predict accur- 
ately the forces that will be required in such 
an effort, but it is conceivable that a large 
part of United States army and naval forces 
would ultimately be involved . 25 

Aircraft Allocations 

Two matters of great concern to the Brit- 
ish delegation were the allocation of Ameri- 
can-produced aircraft and the disposition 
of American air forces. The delegation 
proposed that the United States should de- 
velop its entire air program so as to meet 
the critical British needs during the first 

” Ibid., pars 37-39. Nothing was said of the 
defenselessness of Singapore against land attack, 
though there is good reason to believe that the 
Navy was well informed on this score. 



year of American participation in the war, 
deferring the planned expansion of Ameri- 
can air forces to the extent that it conflicted 
with British demands for planes and equip- 
ment, and assigning such American units 
as became available ( after meeting essential 
defense requirements) where the British 
currently had the most acute need of them, 
irrespective of the effect on the long-range 
American training program. 

The discussion of air strategy did not 
produce a sharp conflict between British 
and American views. In answer to Ameri- 
can questions, the British representatives 
explained that, of course, they were talking 
not about the current situation but about 
the hypothetical situation with which the 
conversations as a whole were intended to 
deal — the situation in which the United 
States and Great Britain would be fighting 
side by side. They recognized not only 
that the United States must provide for its 
own defensive requirements but also that 
American leaders “could not — if only for 
political reasons — afford to ignore the need 
to build up their own air services.” They 
further explained that they did not aim at 
the aggrandizement of the Royal Air Force 
at the expense of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. They acknowledged: 

The British suggestion amounts simply to 
this; that, in the event of United States inter- 
vention in the war, the common cause could 
best be served if the United States authorities 
base their programme on first reducing the 
disparity between the air forces of Germany 
and those of the British and the United States 
which are actively engaged in war, by extend- 
ing as much direct and indirect assistance as 
possible to the British; and that, with this 
end in view, the Associated Powers should be 
prepared to accept the inevitable result that 
United States collaboration, in the form of 
the provision of formed units in the second 
year, would be less than would be possible 
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if the United States were to concentrate from 
the beginning on their own expansion. 20 

In deciding how to answer the British 
proposal the American staff committee had 
first to take into account the need to pro- 
vide air forces for the security of the United 
States and the rest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere should the British Isles fall. The 
Army Air Corps estimated that forces re- 
quired to meet this contingency to be 54 
trained combat groups (the First Aviation 
Objective) plus personnel and facilities for 
immediate expansion to 100 combat groups 
( the Second Aviation Objective) . 2T There 
was every reason to believe that Germany 
had accurate knowledge of American pro- 
duction capacity and potential and would 
assume that American aid to Great Britain 
could not materially affect the relative air 
strengths before the winter of 1941—42. 
For the same reason, however, Germany 
could be expected to launch intensified air 
attacks and an invasion against the British 
Isles before the winter of 1941-42. On 
the basis of this reasoning, the critical period 
for Great Britain would extend until 1 No- 
vember 1941. The American staff com- 
mittee was inclined to take the risk of 
holding up its 54-group program as long as 
the United States was not actively engaged 
in the war. 28 



20 Note by U. K. Delegation, 3 Feb 41, Provision 
and Employment of U. S. Air Forces, B.U.S. (J) 
( 41 ) 8 . 

" The Air Corps 54-group program called for a 
total delivery by 1 April 1942 of 21,470 tactical 
and training planes. Wesley F. Craven and James 
L. Cate, Plans and Early Operations — January 1939 
to August 1942, I, THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR II (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1948), 129, (hereafter cited as 
Craven and Cate, AAF J). 

28 ( 1 ) Draft, Provision and Employment of U. S. 
Air Forces, n.d., no sig, Item 11, Exec 4. (2) See 

Colonel McNarney’s discussion on air allocations 
and deployment on the occasion of General Arnold’s 



The details of the agreement were worked 
out in a separate report known by its short 
title, ABC-2. 29 It provided that the first 
charge on American plane production 
would be the allocations made to the British 
and that until such time as the United 
States might enter the war, the British 
would receive the entire output from any 
new aircraft capacity. If the United States 
should enter the war, increases in output 
would be divided about equally between the 
United States and Great Britain. Though 
deferring fulfilment of the 54-group pro- 
gram, the U. S. Army Air Corps would start 
on a 100-group program to provide train- 
ing facilities for 30,000 pilots and 100,000 
technicians a year. 

The policy adopted by the United States 
staff committee for active American air par- 
ticipation, should the United States enter the 
war, entailed protecting a U. S. naval base 
to be established in Iceland and furnishing 
air support to the Royal Air Force in the 
British Isles. Colonel McNarney explained 
this policy at the meeting of the United 
States staff committee with the British dele- 
gation on 17 February 1941 : 

This general policy envisioned that pursuit 
aviation would be so disposed as to afford 
protection to United States’ naval operating 
bases. Bombardment aviation would be 
grouped in a single general area for opera- 
tions with the British Bomber Command. 
That the United States forces would normally 



pending trip to England. Memo, McNarney for 
Arnold, 7 Apr 41, sub: Stf Convs, WPD 4402-7. 

28 The work of an Air subcommittee, ABC-2 was 
submitted two days after the ABC-1 Report was 
completed. (ABC-2, ltr, Gen Embick, Admiral 
Ghormley, and Admiral Bellairs, to CofS, CNO, 
and (Br) CsofS, 29 Mar 41, sub: Air Collab. This 
document is reproduced in Pearl Harbor Hearings, 
Part 15, pp.1543-50.) The members of the Air 
subcommittee were Air Vice Marshal J. C. Slessor, 
RAF, Captain Ramsey, USN, and Colonel Mc- 
Narney, USA. 
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operate against objectives in Germany, but 
would, of course, operate against invasion 
ports or other vital objectives, in accordance 
with the demands of the existing situation. 30 

Three groups of pursuit aviation were to be 
sent to the British Isles during 1941 as they 
became available, initially to Northern Ire- 
land, where there would be two naval bases. 
Eventually, when these pursuit groups were 
broken in, they would be sent to more active 
sectors in England. Three groups of heavy 
bombers and two groups of medium bomb- 
ers were to be sent to England to operate 
under U. S. commanders in the British 
Bomber Command. No commitments were 
made in the course of the staff conversations 
for air participation in the Far East or in 
the Middle East. 31 But the Air Corps was 
exploring the possibility of sending aviation 
units to the Middle East some time later : 

We have avoided any commitments in this 
area. However, in 1942 and 1943 it will 
probably be impossible to crowd any more 
operating units into the British Isles. We are 
now studying the possibility of supporting a 
large air force in Egypt, Asiatic Turkey and 
Syria via the Red Sea, with an airways via 
Takoradi, British Gold Coast to Cairo. 

Subject to the provision of air forces for the 
security of the Western Hemisphere and 
British Isles, agreement was reached that the 
main objective of the Associated Powers 
would be to achieve air superiority over 
Germany at the earliest possible time, par- 
ticularly in long-range striking forces. 32 

Concentration in the Atlantic 

As the debates over naval and air strategy 
showed, the British and American staffs 
were preoccupied with different things and 

3,1 Min, 9th mtg U. S.-Br Stf Convs, 17 Feb 41, 
B.U.S. (J) (41) 9th mtg. 

31 Memo cited h. 281211 . 

32 (1) Ibid. (2) ABC-1 Report. 



would disagree accordingly over long-term 
plans. But there was still a great deal of 
common ground in the belief that the 
United States, like Great Britain, had much 
more to fear from Germany than from any 
of the other great powers. The importance 
of this for Army plans lay in the w'illingness 
of the British to agree that U. S. Army forces 
should be used “in areas which are the most 
accessible to them, namely in the general 
area of the Atlantic.” 33 It was entirely 
feasible to adjust British strategic plans with 
this policy, for as the United States began 
to concentrate forces in the North Atlantic 
area, the British Government would be free 
to continue sending some additional forces 
to the Middle East and Far East. 

Even apart from reasons of strategic 
policy, the American staff had a very strong 
reason for desiring such a solution. The 
concentration of American forces in the 
Atlantic theater would enormously simplify 
relations between British and American 
commands, Rear Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner restated the principle, which 
had been contained in the instructions 
drawn up and approved for the American 
delegation 

. . . that it is not the intention of the United 
States to agree to any breaking up and scat- 
tering of United States forces into small 
groups to be absorbed in the British com- 
mands. . . . The United States proposes to 
accept full responsibility for operations in 
certain definite areas, or for executing specific 
tasks in areas of British responsibility. . . . 
In brief, United States’ forces are to be 
under United States’ command, and British 
forces under British Command. . . .” 



33 Statement by U. K. Delegation, 29 Jan 41, 
B.U.S. (J) (41) 2. 

M ( 1 ) Min, 7th mtg Br-U. S. Stf Convs, 14 Feb 
41, B.U.S. (J) (41) 7th mtg. (2) For the defini- 
tion of the agreed areas of British and American 
strategic responsibility, see Annex 2, ABC— 1. 
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Only on this basis could the American staff 
hope to minimize the vexing problems re- 
sulting from the gradual intrusion of Amer- 
ican forces into areas in which Great Britain 
had, and the United States did not have, a 
large political and economic stake and a 
clearly formulated policy, together with con- 
trol of communications, a monopoly of in- 
telligence, and long experience in dealing 
with the civil authorities. 

For these reasons the American staffs were 
eager to develop plans for collaboration in 
the North Atlantic, and, since the British 
were ready to join in the project, it was in 
this field of planning that the conversations 
proved most fruitful. The tentative agree- 
ments reached by the representatives dealt 
mainly with the disposition of American 
forces up to the time of full American par- 
ticipation in the war and for a few months 
thereafter. The general theory then was 
that the United States should prepare to 
take over as far and as fast as possible re- 
sponsibility for defenses in the North At- 
lantic, except in the British Isles. 

For the Navy this meant the assumption 
of responsibility for North Atlantic convoys. 
The United States was already planning to 
begin very soon to convoy ships all the way 
across the Atlantic. One of the first agree- 
ments reached with the British regarding 
Atlantic operations concerned the use of 
American forces if the United States should 
enter the war: 

The principal task of the naval forces which 
the United States may operate in the Atlantic 
will be the protection of associated shipping, 
the center of gravity of the United States’ 
effort being concentrated in the North At- 
lantic, and particularly in the Northwest 
Approaches to the British Isles. Under this 
conception, United States’ naval effort in the 



Mediterranean will initially be considered of 
secondary importance . 35 

For the Army, concentration in the At- 
lantic meant, to begin with, the garrisoning 
of Iceland, in addition to the leased bases, 
and of American naval bases in the British 
Isles. In the early stages of American 
participation, the Army would establish air 
and ground forces in Great Britain. 
American air strength in Great Britain 
would be used not only to defend United 
States land and naval bases but also to take 
the offense, in conjunction with the Royal 
Air Force, against German military power. 
All these moves would relieve the pressure 
on the British high command, allowing it 
to continue deploying forces to the Middle 
East and Far East with far greater 
assurance. 

Exchange of Military Missions 

Besides reaching these tentative agree- 
ments, the British and American representa- 
tives readily agreed to recommend the 
exchange of military missions. The U. S. 
military mission in London recommended 
by the conference was to consist of two 
members — a flag officer of the U. S. Navy 
and a general officer of the U. S. Army — 
with a secretariat and staff organized in 
three sections — a joint planning section, a 
Navy section, and an Army section . 38 The 



35 Min, 8th mtg Br-U. S. Stf Convs, 15 Feb 41, 
B.U.S. (J) (41) 8th mtg. 

“ ( 1 ) The organization of the U. S. Military 
mission in London as envisaged at that time did 
not provide separate Air representation. General 
Arnold wanted an Army Air officer to be assigned 
to each board and committee so that American 
organization would correspond to the British or- 
ganization. Arnold expressed this view to Am- 
bassador John G. Winant during his visit to London 
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British military mission in Washington 
would consist of three members — a flag of- 
ficer of the British Navy, a general officer of 
the British Army, and an officer of the Royal 
Air Force — with a joint planning staff, a 
Navy staff, an Army staff, an Air staff, and 
a secretariat. The Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand would be repre- 
sented on the British mission in Washington 
by their service attaches. 

Should the United States enter the war, 
these two missions were to be announced as 
the representatives of their respective Chiefs 
of Staff, and would then be set up, organized 
not only to collaborate in formulating mili- 
tary plans and policies but also to represent 
their own military services vis-a-vis those of 
the government to which they had been 
accredited. 

At the conclusion of the agreements of 
ABC-1, recommendation was made that 
“nucleus missions” be exchanged at once. 
The Army War Plans Division (WPD) on 
7 April 1941 recommended that the Ameri- 
can nucleus mission be set up in London, 
separate from the military attache’s office, 
in order to avoid political or diplomatic 
control, and that the general officer selected 
to head the mission be a major general 
qualified to assume command of the first 
units of the United States Army forces — 
primarily antiaircraft and Air Corps — that 
would be sent to the British Isles in case of 
war. General Marshall gave his approval 
to the early establishment of the nucleus 
mission in London, the senior Army mem- 
ber of which would be a major general 

in April 1941. See Henry H. Arnold, Global Mis- 
sion (New York, Harpers & Brothers, 1949), p. 217. 
(2) For the influence of the British pattern on 
American organization, see Ray S. Cline, Washing- 
ton Command Post'. The Operations Division, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951), 
pp. 102-03. 



designated the Special Army Observer, 
London, responsible directly to the Chief 
of Staff. 87 Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, 
the Air Corps officer that had been sent to 
London to study British air defenses in the 
fall of 1940, was selected for the post. He 
was instructed to negotiate with the British 
Chiefs of Staff on military affairs of com- 
mon interest, specifically those relating to 
combined action by American and British 
military' officials and troops in British areas 
of responsibility, but not with a view to 
making political commitments. He was to 
try to arrange for American officials in 
England to take up military matters with the 
British through his group and not directly. 38 
Admiral Ghormley, who had been in 
London as the Special Naval Observer 
(SPENAVO) since the fall of 1940, re- 
ceived similar instructions from Admiral 
Stark. 39 On 19 May General Chaney 
notified the War Department that he had 
established the Special Army Observer 
Group (SPOBS) in London. 40 

Meanwhile the Navy Department had 
made office space available for the few offi- 
cers of the British military mission who were 
already in Washington. On 18 May the 

” (1) Memo, WPD for CofS, 7 Apr 41, sub: 
U. S. Mil Miss in London, WPD 4402-5. The 
Army staff for the nucleus mission was to consist 
of sixteen officers including the head of the mission 
and, upon the entry of the United States into the 
war, was to be increased to forty officers. (2) 
Memo, G-2 for CofS, 7 Apr 41, same sub, WPD 
4402-5. 

aB ( 1 ) Ltr, Marshall to Chaney, Sp Army Obsr, 
London, 24 Apr 4 1 , sub : Ltr of Instns, WPD 4402-5. 
(2) Notes on conf in OCS, 11:00 O’clock, 28 Apr 
41, WDCSA, CofS Gonfs, Vol II. General Lee, the 
military attache in London, acted in the dual ca- 
pacity of military attach^ and special Army observer 
until General Chaney’s arrival. 

” Ltr, Stark, CNO, to Ghormley, SPENAVO in 
London, 5 Apr 41, sub: Ltr of Instns, WPD 
4402-11. 

" Msg, Chaney to TAG, 23 May 41, AG 210.684 
(5-23-41) MC. 
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nucleus British military mission advised the 
War Department that the heads of the Brit- 
ish mission would be Admiral Sir Charles 
Little, who had been Second Sea Lord and 
Chief of Naval Personnel; Lt. Gen. H. C. B. 
Wemyss, who had been Adjutant General 
to the Army Forces; and Air Marshall A. T. 
Harris, who had been Deputy Chief of the 
Air Staff. These officers, with the remain- 
ing members of their staffs, would be leav- 
ing the United Kingdom early in June and 
would set up their offices in a leased house 
adjoining the British embassy in Washing- 
ton. 41 

With the establishment of these “nucleus 
missions,” the exchange of views and in- 
formation between the British and Ameri- 
can staffs became continuous, and the prob- 
lems of coalition warfare came to be a famil- 
iar part of the work of the Army planners. 

Rainbow 5 

The strategy recommended by Admiral 
Stark and presented by the American staff 
for discussion with the British assumed a 
situation much like that proposed in the 
terms of reference for Rainbow 5. 42 Once 
ABC-1 had received the approval of the 
Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, the Joint Board issued a new direc- 
tive for the preparation of Rainbow 5, re- 



41 Memo, Capt A. W. Clarke, Secy to Br Mil 
Miss in Washington, no addressee, 18 May 41, sub: 
Appts to the Br Mil Miss in Washington, WPD 
4402-10. The British mission itself was to consist 
of about thirty-one officers, although a number of 
other British officers were coming to Washington at 
this time to be assigned to Admiralty Missions in 
North America, and to the administration of the 
British Air Training Plan which was being imple- 
mented in the United States. The joint secretaries 
selected for the mission were Comdr. R. D. Cole- 
ridge, RN, and Mr. W. L. Gorell-Barnes of the 
Foreign Office. 

“ See above, p. 8. 



quiring that the plan be based on ABC-1 
and on Joint United States-Canada War 
Plan 2 (ABC-22) which was then being 
drafted. 43 The first Army draft of Rainbow 
5 was completed on 7 April and three weeks 
later the plan was submitted by the Joint 
Planning Committee for the Joint Board’s 
approval. 

The general assumptions on which Rain- 
bow 5 was based, were as follows : 

That the Associated Powers, comprising 
initially the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth (less Eire), the Netherlands East 
Indies, Greece, Yugoslavia, the Governments 
in Exile, China, and the “Free French” 
are at war against the Axis Powers, com- 
prising either : 

a. Germany, Italy, Roumania, Hungary', 
Bulgaria, or 

b. Germany, Italy, Japan, Roumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Thailand. 

That the Associated Powers will conduct 
the war in accord with ABC-1 and ABC-22. 

That even if Japan and Thailand are not 
initially in the war, the possibility of their 
intervention must be taken into account. 

That United States forces which might 
base in the Far East Area will be able to fill 
logistic requirements, other than personnel, 
ammunition, and technical materials, from 
sources in that general region. 

That Latin American Republics will take 
measures to control subversive elements, hut 
will remain in a non-belligerent status unless 
subjected to direct attack; in general, the 
territorial waters and land bases of these Re- 
publics will be available for use by United 
States forces for purposes of Hemisphere 
Defense. 

The broad strategic objective of the Asso- 
ciated Powers under this plan would be the 
defeat of Germany and its allies. The 
national strategic defense policies of the 



“ Incl A to rpt, JPG [Gen McNarney and Admiral 
Turner] to JB, 30 Apr 41, sub: Jt Bsc War Plan — 
Rainbow 5 and Rpt of U. S.-Br Stf Convs, Mar 27, 
1941, JB 325, ser 642-5. 
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United States and the British Common- 
wealth would be to secure the Western 
Hemisphere from European or Asiatic 
political or military penetration, maintain 
the security of the United Kingdom, and 
provide such dispositions as would ensure 
the ultimate security of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The strategy of the 
offensive against Germany and its allies set 
forth in Rainbow 5 (as in ABC-1 ) was as 
follows : 

(a) Application of economic pressure by 
naval, land, and air forces and all other means, 
including the control of commodities at their 
source by diplomatic and financial measures. 

(b) A sustained air offensive against Ger- 
man Military power, supplemented by air of- 
fensives against other regions under enemy 
control which contribute to that power. 

(c) The early elimination of Italy as an 
active partner in the Axis. 

(d) The employment of the air, land, and 
naval forces of the Associated Powers, at every 
opportunity, in raids and minor offensives 
against Axis Military strength. 

(e) The support of neutrals, and of Allies 
of the United Kingdom, Associates of the 
United States, and populations in Axis- 
occupied territory in resistance to the Axis 
Powers. 

(f) The building up of the necessary forces 
for an eventual offensive against Germany. 

(g) The capture of positions from which 
to launch the eventual offensive . 44 

American military operations would be 
governed by the following principles : 

(a) Under this War Plan the scale of 
hostile attack to be expected within the 
Western Atlantic Area is limited to raids by 
air forces and naval surface and submarine 
forces. 

(b) The building up of large land and air 
forces for major offensive operations against 
the Axis Powers will be the primary immedi- 
ate effort of the United States Army. The 
initial tasks of United States land and air 



“ Ibid. 



forces will be limited to such operations as 
will not materially delay this effort. 

In accord with these principles the United 
States Army and Navy would be required 
to assume the general tasks, in co-operation 
with other Associated Powers, of defeating 
the Axis Powers and guarding United 
States national interests by the following : 

a. Reducing Axis economic power to wage 
war, by blockade, raids, and a sustained air 
offensive ; 

b. Destroying Axis military power by raids 
and an eventual land, naval, and air 
offensive ; 

c. Protecting the sea communications of the 
Associated Powers; 

d. Preventing the extension in the Western 
Hemisphere of European or Asiatic military 
powers; and by 

e. Protecting outlying Military base areas 
and islands of strategic importance against 
land, air, or sea-borne attack . 45 

The specific tasks assigned to the Army 
and the Navy under Rainbow 5 were either 
already listed in ABC-1 or derived there- 
from. In the western Atlantic the Army 
(in conjunction with the Navy) would be 
required to protect the territory of the As- 
sociated Powers, support Latin American 
republics against invasion or political domi- 
nation by Axis Powers, provide defensive 
garrisons for Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Antigua, and 
British Guiana, and defend coastal frontiers 
and defense command areas. The Army 
would also be responsible for relieving Brit- 
ish forces in Curasao and Aruba, for pre- 
paring to relieve Marine forces in the Azores 
and Cape Verde Islands, if the Navy had 
established such garrisons, and for building 
up forces in the United States for eventual 
offensive action against Germany. The 
Navy in that area would be responsible for 
protecting the sea communications of the 

" Ibid. 
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Associated Powers, for destroying Axis sea 
communications by capturing or destroying 
vessels trading directly or indirectly with the 
enemy, for protecting and routing shipping 
in the coast zones, and for preparing to oc- 
cupy the Azores and Cape Verde Islands if 
such an operation became necessary. 

In the United Kingdom and British 
Home Waters Area, the U. S. Army would 
co-operate with the Royal Ar Force in con- 
ducting offensive air operations aimed pri- 
marily against objectives in Germany, pro- 
vide ground defense for bases in the British 
Isles used primarily by United States naval 
forces, and provide a token force (one rein- 
forced regiment) for the defense of the 
British Isles. The Army would also relieve 
the British garrison in Iceland as soon as 
practicable. In British Home Waters, the 
Navy, acting under the strategic direction of 
the British Commander in Chief of the 
Western Approaches, would be responsible 
for escorting convoys. The Navy would 
also be responsible for raiding enemy ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean under British 
strategic direction. 

In the Pacific, Rainbow 5 assigned to the 
Army the tasks of protecting the territory of 
the Associated Powers, preventing extension 
of Axis influence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and supporting naval forces in the 
protection of sea communications and in the 
defense of coastal frontiers and defense com- 
mand areas. The Navy in the Pacific Ocean 
Area would protect the sea communications 
of the Associated Powers, destroy Axis sea 
communications, support British naval for- 
ces in the area south of the equator as far 
west as longitude 155° east, and defend 
Midway, Johnston, Palmyra, Samoa, and 
Guam. The Navy would also be required 
to support the forces of the Associated Pow- 
ers in the Far East area by diverting enemy 



strength from the Malay Barrier through the 
denial and capture of positions in the Mar- 
shall Islands and through raids on enemy sea 
communications, while preparing to estab- 
lish control over the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands area. 43 

In the Far East, the Army would defend 
the Philippine coastal frontier, but no Army 
reinforcements would be sent to that area, 47 
The Navy would support the land and air 
forces in the defense of the Far Eastern ter- 
ritories of the Associated Powers, raid 
Japanese sea communications, and destroy 
Axis forces. The Commander in Chief, 
United States Asiatic Fleet, would be re- 
sponsible, in co-operation with the Army, 
for the defense of the Philippines as long as 
that defense continued and, thereafter, for 
the defense of the Malay Barrier, but the 
Navy, like the Army, planned no reinforce- 
ment of its forces in that area. 48 

Rainbow 5, as drawn in April 1941, pro- 
vided no plan for the employment of land 
forces in a major offensive against Ger- 
many. Lt. Col. Charles W. Bundy of the 
War Plans Division, taking note of this 
omission, explained: 

A great deal of consideration was given to 
the employment of major land forces, but 
very correctly no plans for these land opera- 



“ Ibid. The “Malay Barrier,” as used in Rain- 
bow 5, was defined as including the “Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and the chain of islands 
extending in an easterly direction from Java to 
Bathurst Island, Australia.” 

w The Navy had stated that it would not trans- 
port reinforcements from the United States to the 
Philippines after Mobilization Day (M Day). 
Memo, WPD for CofS, 21 Jan 41, sub: Measures 
to be Taken in Event of Sudden and Simultaneous 
Action by Germany and Japan Against the U. S., 
WPD 4175-18. 

* (1) Sec VII, Incl A to rpt cited In. 43] (2) 

Par 2, memo, Admiral Stark, CNO, for CofS, 22 
May 41, sub: Analysis of Plans for Overseas Ex- 
peditions, Rainbow 5 Development File, G— 3 Regd 
Docs. 
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tions were formulated ; a plan must be formu- 
lated upon a situation and no prediction of 
the situation which will exist when such a 
plan can be implemented should be made 
now. One of the principal policies enumer- 
ated in Rainbow 5 is “The building up of 
the necessary forces for an eventual offensive 
against Germany.” 49 

Rainbow 5 was based on the time origin 
of Mobilization Day (M Day), which 
might precede a declaration of war or the 
occurrence of hostile acts. As a precaution- 
ary measure, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments might put certain features of the plan 
into effect before M Day. The shipping 
schedule for overseas transportation of 
Army troops had been predicated on the 
assumption that M Day would not fall 
earlier than 1 September 1941. U. S. 
Army commitments to the British under 
ABC-1 would not become effective before 
that date. In the first few months of the 
war, under Rainbow 5, 220,900 troops and 
at least 666 aircraft would have to be trans- 
ported to overseas garrisons — 14,000 troops 
to Hawaii, 23,000 to Alaska, 13,400 to 
Panama, 45,800 to the Caribbean area, and 
26,500 to Iceland. By 1 November, 15,000 
troops were scheduled for shipment to anti- 
aircraft and air defense installations in the 
British Isles and to other permanent overseas 
naval bases in foreign territory. By 1 Feb- 
ruary, 53,200 air striking forces, including 
defense units, were scheduled for shipment 
to the British Isles. 

On a very tentative basis, the Army had 
planned to prepare the following forces for 
overseas employment; 24,000 troops and 80 
aircraft for the west coast of South America; 
86,000 troops and 56 aircraft for the east 

" Draft memo, WPDTCol Bundy] for CofS [May 
41], sub cited jn. 48(2)1 This memorandum was 
drafted not earlier than 22 May 1941, as it con- 
tains a reference to a memorandum from the Chief 
of Nava! Operations of that date. 



coast of South America; 83,000 troops and 
aircraft for transatlantic destinations, pre- 
pared to embark 20 days after M Day; and, 
finally, an expeditionary force of one army, 
two corps, and ten divisions, prepared to 
embark 180 days after M Day. 50 

On 14 May, at its regular monthly meet- 
ing, the Joint Board approved Rainbow 5 
and ABC— 1. 51 On 2 June, following ap- 
proval by the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
Rainbow 5 and ABC-1 were sent to the 
President, with the information that the 
British Chiefs of Staff had provisionally 
agreed to ABC-1 and had submitted it to 
the British Government for approval. 52 
The President read both documents and on 
7 June returned them to the Joint Board 
without approval or disapproval. Maj. 
Gen. Edwin M. Watson, the President’s mil- 
itary aide, offered the explanation : 

The President has familiarized himself with 
the two papers; but since the report of the 
United States British Staff Conversations, 
ABC-1, had not been approved by the British 
Government, he would not approve the report 
at this time; neither would he now give ap- 
proval to Joint Army and Navy Basic War 
Plan-Rainbow No. 5, which is based upon the 
report ABC-1. However, in case of war the 
papers would be returned to the President for 
his approval. 53 

t0 Sec VIII, Incl A to rpt, cited jn. 43.| 

C1 Min, JB mtg, 14 May 41. 

“ The Secretary of the Navy approved Joint 
Board 325, serial 642-5 (Rainbow 5 and ABC-1) 
on 28 May 1941. Memo, Co! Scobey, SJB, for 
CofS, 2 Jun 41, sub: Approval of JB Sers by SN, 
JB 325, ser 642-5. 

The Secretary of War gave his approval on 2 June 
1941. (1) Ltr, JB to SW, 28 May 41, sub: Ap- 

proval of War Plans. (2) Ltr, Stimson and Knox 
to President, 2 Jun 41. Both in JB 325, ser 
642-5. The second letter forwarded Rainbow 5 
and ABC— 1 to the White House. 

“Memo, Col Scobey for CofS, 9 Jun 41, sub: 
JB 325, ser 642-5 — Jt A&N Bsc War Plan — Rain- 
bow 5 and Rpt of U. S.-Br Stf Convs — ABC-1, JB 
325, ser 642-5. 

On 5 July 1941 Under Secretary Welles informed 
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At the meeting of the War Council in 
Stimson’s office on 10 June, the question 
came up of whether the President’s not 
having approved Rainbow 5 might inter- 
fere with Army preparations. General 
Marshall took the position that, although 
the Army did not know what changes Presi- 
dent Roosevelt might make, the President 
had not after all disapproved the plan and 
the Army could go ahead on a tentative 
basis. 54 

The main task undertaken by the Army 
within the terms of ABC-1 and Rainbow 
5 was planning for the first Army forces to 
be sent to the United Kingdom. The 
preparatory investigations, studies, and 
negotiations were complex and time con- 
suming. Sites in Great Britain that might 
be used for Army installations, including 
depots and air bases, had to be inspected, 
and tentative arrangements made with the 
British for their development. The organi- 

President Roosevelt that Lord Halifax wished the 
President to know that the British Government had 
in fact approved the ABC-1 Report. (Ltr, Welles 
to President, 5 Jul 41, and atchd ltr, Lord Halifax 
to Welles, 4 Jul 41, Roosevelt Papers, Secy’s File, 
Box 74.) 

“Min, conf in OSW, 10 Jun 41, WDCSA, SW 
Confs (War Council), Vol I. 

The Army planners quickly drew up detailed 
plans to send to Army commanders. The War De- 
partment Operations Plan Rainbow 5 (WPD 
WDOP-R5) and the War Department Concentra- 
tion Plan Rainbow 5 (WPD WDCP-R5-41 ) were 
approved by the Chief of Staff on 19 August 1941 
and issued to the Army commanders shortly there- 
after. (See copies of plans in G— 3 Regd Docs.) 

Rainbow 2 and 3 — providing for American con- 
centration in the Pacific in the event of war — were 
canceled at the Joint Board meeting of 6 August 
1941. Rainbow 1 and 4 — the hemisphere defense 
plans — were not formally canceled until May 1942. 
Rainbow 4 supplanted Rainbow 1 in the spring 
of 1940 and, although its assumptions were actually 
superseded by events, it continued to serve for some 
purposes of hemisphere defense planning until 7 
December 1941. Such long-range planning as the 
Army did in 1941 for future military operations was 
done under the assumptions of Rainbow 3. 



zation of U. S. forces in Great Britain had 
to be outlined, the positions of U. S. ground 
and air forces in the U. S. chain of com- 
mand clarified, and command relation- 
ships with the British defined. The size 
and composition of the U. S. forces first to 
be sent had to be determined. ABC— 1 and 
Rainbow 5, the starting points for General 
Chaney’s work, had provided, after U. S. 
entry into the war, for the dispatch of a 
token force — a reinforced regiment — to help 
defend the United Kingdom; ground and 
air forces to protect bases in the British 
Isles used by the United States; a bombard- 
ment force to conduct offensive operations 
against the objectives in Germany; and a 
base force to contain the administrative 
establishments and supply and replacement 
depots to serve all U. S. forces in the United 
Kingdom. The War Department needed 
specific recommendations as a basis for de- 
cisions about the command, strength, and 
location of American forces that might be 
stationed in the British Isles, as well as their 
supply, housing, and defense from air at- 
tack. 55 On the basis of Chaney’s reports 
the War Department and GHQ, in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1941, went ahead with de- 
tailed studies and tentative arrangements 
for sending troops to the British Isles. 58 

A comprehensive report submitted by 
General Chaney on 20 September contained 
detailed recommendations for sending about 

“ ( 1 ) See ltr, Gen Chaney, Off of Sp Army Obsr, 
London, for CofS, 8 Sep 41, sub: Air Def of Nav 
and Air Bases in U. K., WPD 4497-7. (2) A list of 

other reports submitted by General Chaney is in 
memo, WPD for TAG, 27 Oct 41, sub: Preparation 
for Plans for Task Forces, Bases and Def Comds as 
Provided in WD Opns Plan, Rainbow 5, 1941, 
WPD 4497-7. 

“For examples, see: (1) memo cited n. 55(2), 
and (2) notes on conf in Gen Gerow’s off, 29 Oct 
41, memo for red, L. C. J. [Lt Col Lawrence C. 
Jaynes], 29 Oct 41, sub: Augmentation of Pers and 
Functions of Chaney Miss, Tab D, Item 4, Exec 4. 
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107,000 men, exclusive of a reinforced di- 
vision for Iceland. All of the units would 
operate under British strategic direction. 
Material support in the main would have 
to be drawn from the United Kingdom. 
All. except the bomber force and the Ice- 
land force, would be under British tactical 
command. General Chancy recommended 
that a supreme U. S. Army headquarters be 
established in England, and that this head- 
quarters exercise the functions prescribed 
in ABC-1 for the Commanding General, 
U. S. Army Forces British Isles (USAFBI) 
as well as those of the United States Army 
member of the military mission. The 
American commander would act as a thea- 
ter commander and would be responsible for 
seeing that American troops were used in 
accordance with American strategic pol- 
icy. 57 How far General Chaney’s specific 
proposals would govern action upon Ameri- 
can entry into the war remained dependent 
on a great many unpredictable contingen- 
cies and on the resolution at that time of 
several disagreements. 58 

w ( 1 ) Ltr, Gen Chaney to CofS, 20 Sep 4 ! , sub : 
Comd Arrangements, U. S. Army Forces in Gt Brit, 
OPD 320.2 Ireland, 14. 

(2) Memo, WPD for SW, 3 Oct 41, sub: U. S. 
Trs for British Isles, WPD 4497-5. The proposed 
forces, exclusive of Iceland, were listed as follows: 

Strength 

Bomber Force 36, 000 

Northern Ireland 30, 000 

Scotland 13, 500 

Token (England) Force 7,500 

Base Force 20, 000 

(3) Gen Gcrow’s Diary, 16 Jul, 12 Aug 41 

entries. Item 1, Exec 10. The number of Army 
troops contemplated in WPD planning for Iceland 
fluctuated throughout the summer of 1941 between 
five and thirty thousand. 

“ Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, for instance, be- 
lieved that the idea of a token force was a mistake 
but, since it had been agreed upon, its strength 
should be held to a minimum. He maintained that, 
outside of the Western Hemisphere, the U. S. mili- 
tary effort should be, as much as possible, offensive. 



The First Difficulties Over Troop 
Movements 

The War Department staff was most re- 
luctant to establish any new garrisons or ex- 
peditionary forces. By midsummer of 1941, 
as the result of the Selective Service Act and 
the federalization of the National Guard, 
the Army had, for the time being, plenty of 
“bodies.” By August 1941 the Regular, 
Reserve, National Guard, and Selective 
Service components of the Army totaled 
about 1,600,000 officers and men. There 
were twenty-nine infantry' divisions, four 
armored divisions, two cavalry divisions, and 
a tactical air force of about 200 squadrons 
and approximately 175,000 men. 50 By the 
end of 1941 only two additional divisions 
were activated — the 5th Armored and 25th 
(Reserve) Infantry Divisions. The train- 
ing of all these units and their supporting 
elements was just beginning. The shortage 
of materiel, particularly of new models — 
airplanes, tanks, guns, and small arms am- 
munition — handicapped training and im- 
paired the immediate combat effectiveness 
of the troops. New materiel needed by the 

( Memo, Gen McNair, CofS GHQ, for AGofS WPD, 
8 Nov 41, sub: U. S. Token Force ABC-1, WPD 
4+97-8.) Early in 1942 the token force for Eng- 
land was scratched. 

For a detailed account of the divergent views 
within the American staff, in late 1941 and early 
1942, on the especially troublesome problem of the 
control and command of U. S. Army Air Forces in 
the United Kingdom, sec Craven and Cate, AAF J, 
pp. 579-87. 

“ For over-all strength figures, see; (I) Strength 
of the Army Report, Machine Reds Branch, AGO, 
STM-30: and (2) Biennial Report of the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, July l, 1941 to 
June 30, 1943 to the Secretary of War, p. 2. 

The Regular Army divisions were: the lst-9th 
Infantry Divisions, 24th Hawaiian Infantry Divi- 
sion, and the Philippine division; lst-4th Armored 
Divisions; and the 1st and 2d Cavalry Divisions. 
The National Guard divisions were: the 26th-38th, 
40th, 41st, and 43d-45th Infantry Divisions. 
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Army, planes and ammunition especially, 
was being diverted to the British, and to the 
Navy and Marine Corps. The W ar Depart- 
ment was consequently confronted with the 
problem of deciding whether to give the 
pieces of equipment that were beginning to 
emerge from the factories to soldiers in 
training or soldiers in the overseas garri- 
sons. 60 Since the needs of the latter were 
usually more urgent, troops in training often 
had to make shift with old materiel, or none 
at all. Even if all the troops had been ready 
and equipped, they still could not be sent 
overseas immediately. Large numbers of 
professional soldiers were needed as cadres 
in the United States to train other soldiers, 
and sufficient shipping space was not avail- 
able. Though combatant ships of the “two- 
ocean” Navy, troop transports, and cargo 
vessels were under construction, it was clear 
that the movement of troops overseas would 
long be limited for want of ships. 61 

Given the acute lack of experienced 
soldiers and the heavy competition for 
materiel, even the small-scale precautionary 
and defensive deployment of Army forces 
in 1941 for garrison duty in the Atlantic 
and Pacific put an almost unbearable strain 
on the Army. 82 (See Chart 1.) At the 



*° See Logistics in World War II, Final Report of 
the Army Service Forces (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1948), pp. 10, 12. 

" For a War Department review of the state of 
preparedness of the Army in the early fall of 1941, 
see: (1) memo, WPD for CofS, 22 Sep 41, sub: 
Overseas Possessions, Task Forces, and Leased Bases, 
WPD 4564-1, and (2) memo, WPD for CofS, 7 
Oct 41, sub: Ground Forces, with corrected copy 
of incl, memo, CofS for President, 14 Oct 41, sub: 
Est of Ground Forces Req, etc., WPD 4594. (A 
copy with various rough drafts is filed in Env 8, 
Exec 4.) 

“ In addition to reinforcing the U. S. overseas 
garrisons — Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines — the War Department in 1941 
had to provide troops to garrison the leased British 
bases in the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, 



time, the Army’s mobilization problems 
were further complicated by existing legis- 
lative restrictions on the sending of troops 
outside the United States. Neither se- 
lectees nor National Guardsmen could be 
sent outside the Western Hemisphere. It 
was, moreover, impracticable to give these 
men overseas assignments even in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, since the Army had to be 
ready to release them after twelve months 
of service. 

The Army’s difficulties were discussed re- 
peatedly during the spring and summer of 
1941 in connection with plans to set aside 
expeditionary forces and to garrison Ice- 
land. Admiral Stark thought it was more 
important at this time for the Army and 
Navy to prepare and assemble a highly 
trained amphibious force than it was to 
prepare a garrison for Iceland. The Ad- 
miral had in mind, of course, the possibility 
that the President might, on very short 
notice, order the Army and Navy to under- 
take an overseas expedition. 68 Consider- 
ing the Army’s training and equipment 
problems, the War Department planners 
did not look with favor on Admiral Stark’s 
suggested priorities of training, although 
they would have liked to drop planning for 
Iceland, had it not been a commitment 
under ABC-1. 64 

On the same day that Admiral Stark 



Trinidad, and British Guiana. Troops were also 
deployed, under separate agreements, to Newfound- 
land and Bermuda. From June through November, 
other Army movements overseas were to Greenland, 
Iceland, and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 

An account of the overseas deployment for hemi- 
sphere defense in 1941 will appear in Conn, Defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

“ Ltr, Stark to CofS, 22 May 41, sub: Analysis 
of Plans for Overseas Expeditions, Rainbow 5 De- 
velopment File, G-3 Regd Docs. 

•• Memo, WPD for CofS [May 1941], sub cited 
n. 63, Rainbow 5 Development File, G-3 Regd 
Docs. 
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brought up his idea, the President directed 
the Army and Navy to prepare a Joint 
Army and Navy expeditionary force, to be 
ready within one month’s time to sail from 
United States ports for the purpose of oc- 
cupying the Azores. He declared in ex- 
planation that it was in the interest of the 
United States to prevent non-American 
belligerent forces from gaining control of 
the islands and also to hold them for use as 
air and naval bases for the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 65 The Joint Board 
agreed that the operation would be carried 
out by Army and Marine Corps troops, sup- 
ported by a naval force from the Atlantic 
Fleet, with 22 June 1941 set as a tentative 
date for the departure of the expedition. 66 
Accordingly, the staffs prepared a joint 
basic plan for the capture and occupation 
of the Azores. 67 

The decision for an operation against the 
Azores was perforce to be deferred when 
the President decided in early June to take 
the first steps toward the occupation of Ice- 
land by U. S. troops. 68 In accordance with 
instructions from the White House, General 
Marshall directed his staff planners to pre- 
pare a plan for the immediate relief of the 
British troops in Iceland. 69 



“ ( 1 ) Ltr, JPG [Gen Gerow and Admiral Turner] 
to JB, 28 May 41, sub: Submission of Jt Bsc Plan 
for Capture and Occupation of Overseas Positions, 
JB 325, ser 694. (2) For the diplomatic action 

taken by the United States, see Hull, Memoirs , 
p. 940. 

68 Min, JB mtg, 24 May 41. 

67 Ltr cited n. 65. The plan bore the Army short 
title, Gray, and the Navy short title, WPL 47. For 
fuller information, especially on the War Depart- 
ment position, see WPD 4422. 

68 See JPC rpt, 11 Jun 41, JB 325, ser 696. See 
also ( 1 ) John G. Winant, Letter from Grosvenor 
Square (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1947), pp. 203—04, and (2) Morison, Battle of the 
Atlantic, p. 67. 

"Gerow Diary, 4 Jun 41 entry, Item 1, Exec 10. 



As a result of the presidential directives 
of the last week of May and early June, the 
War Department planners realized that ex- 
peditionary forces might be called for in 
any of several areas on short notice. This 
possibility was brought home to them with 
still greater forcefulness at a meeting on 19 
June of the President with the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary of War. At this 
meeting the President inquired whether it 
would be possible for the Army to organize 
a force of approximately 75,000 men to be 
used in any of several theaters — for example, 
in Iceland, the Azores, or the Cape Verde 
Islands. The Chief of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of War again called to the President’s 
attention that the Army could not, under 
existing legislative restrictions, send forces 
outside the Western Hemisphere for any 
extended period without completely destroy- 
ing the efficiency of all units directly or in- 
directly involved. General Marshall also 
pointed to the risks involved in sending 
half-trained and poorly equipped U. S. 
Army troops into any areas in which they 
might have to operate against well-trained 
and completely equipped German units. 70 

Nevertheless, the move to Iceland was 
not to be called off. Upon receiving an in- 
vitation from the Icelandic Government on 
1 July, the President directed Admiral 
Stark to move marines to Iceland at once, 
and told him to arrange with the Army for 
the relief of the marines and for sending 
whatever additional Army troops would be 
needed, in conjunction with the British 
forces that remained, to guarantee the se- 
curity of Iceland. 71 By this time the idea 

70 Ibid., 19 Jun 41 entry. 

71 Memo, H. R. S. [Admiral Stark, CNO] for Dir 
of War Plans [Navy], 1 Jul 41, no sub. Copy in 
Gerow Diary, atchd to 1 Jul 41 entry, Item 1, Exec 
10 . 
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of immediately relieving the entire British 
garrison had been abandoned. On 7 July 
1941 the marines landed in Iceland. Im- 
mediately thereafter a pursuit squadron 
with necessary service units was ordered to 
Iceland as the first Army contingent. 72 
But it proved extremely difficult to set up an 
Army force to relieve the marines. The 
passage of legislation in August 1941 per- 
mitting the retention in service of the 
selectees, Reserve officers, and the National 
Guardsmen still left the problem of restric- 
tion on territorial service — a problem which 
was to remain with the Army until Pearl 
Harbor brought a declaration of war. 73 

In the end, the Army force deployed to 
Iceland during 1941 was to number only 
about 5,000 men, the marines were required 
to stay to swell the American garrison to 
10,000 men, and only a token British force 
was relieved for duty elsewhere. After 
weeks of strenuous staff work had been com- 
pleted in Washington, the second Army con- 
tingent sailed on 5 September 1941 under 
the command of Maj. Gen. Charles H. 
Bonesteel. 74 After taking into account the 
disruption in Army units already caused by 
the organization of this force, General Mar- 



71 See (1) Jt A&N Directive for Reinforcement 
of Defenses of Iceland (Short Title — Indioo-1) 
[10 Jul 41], JB 325, ser 697-1; (2) memo, WPD 
for TAG (through Gen Arnold), 15 Jul 41, sub: 
GHQ Carry Out Indigo-1, WPD 4493-41. 

71 On 8 August the Senate passed Senate Joint 
Resolutions 92 and 93, extending the period of 
service. The House accepted them with amend- 
ments on 1 2 August, by the close vote of 203 to 
202. The House amendments were accepted by 
the Senate and the measures sent to the White 
House for signature on 14 August. (For a discus- 
sion of the problem and legislative action during 
1941, see Watson, Prewar Plans and Preparations , 
Ch. VII.) 

74 A detailed account of the occupation of Iceland 
by Army forces is contained in Conn, Defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 



shall decided that the marines would not be 
relieved by Army forces until 1942. 75 

Introduction to Grand Strategy 

In the early spring of 1941 German sub- 
marines were sinking ships in the Atlantic 
so fast that the President seriously con- 
sidered ordering aggressive action by Ameri- 
can warships in spite of the evident risk that 
it would bring the United States into the 
war. He finally decided not to take the 
chance and instead ordered into effect the 
more cautious plan of having American 
ships merely report German movements 
west of Iceland. 76 

While the question was under considera- 
tion, the Army planners had to make up 
their own minds what decision would be 
wise. In keeping with a suggestion by Mr. 
Hopkins that the President needed profes- 
sional military advice, General Embick, 
who had gone on leave after the staff con- 
versations with the British, was brought back 
to Washington for a series of discussions 
with the President to “inform him as 
Commander-in-Chief of 'national strategy 
for the future, without regard to politics.” 77 

At a conference with members of his 
plans staff early on the morning of 16 April, 
General Marshall presented the problem 
and asked how he should advise the Presi- 
dent when he went with General Embick 
to the White House later that day. 

If we have gotten to the point where we 
can no longer operate on a peacetime status, 



75 (1) Gerow Diary, 29 Aug 41 entry. Item 1, 
Exec 10. (2) Memo, Gen Marshall for President, 

6 Sep 41, sub: Orgn of first Army Contingent for 
Iceland, WPD 4493-125. 

7> See Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 
291-92. 

77 Notes on conf in OCofS, 16 Apr 41, WDCSA, 
CofS Conf, Vol II. 
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should we recommend a war status? Or is it 
of importance to do something immediately? 
Is immediate action necessary? 

As General Marshall observed, the situa- 
tion facing him as Chief of Staff of the Army 
was embarrassing since, if the President 
should make a decision at that time, any- 
thing that could be done immediately would 
have to be done by the Navy and not by the 
Army — Army forces would not be prepared 
for action until the fall. Secretary Stim- 
son’s view, he reported, was that any mili- 
tary action at all by the United States, in 
whatever locality — Iceland, Greenland, the 
Azores, or Martinque — should be under- 
taken with an overwhelming force, and with 
a high degree of efficiency, even if contact 
with enemy forces were not imminent. 
General Marshall summed up the problem 
thus: 

What I must be prepared to suggest is what 
should the President do. What do we think 
should be done. Of course, the President is 
also governed by public opinion. There are 
two things we must do: Begin the education 
of the President as to the true strategic situa- 
tion — this coming after a period of being in- 
fluenced by the State Department. The other 
thing is does he have to make a decision now? 
We must tell him what he has to work with. 78 

The plans staff worked on this problem 
during the morning of 16 April and pre- 
sented its conclusions to the Chief of Staff 
before noon. It evaluated Army capabili- 
ties as follows : 

We arc prepared to defend our possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere and the North 
American Continent against any probable 
threat that can be foreseen. Subject to the 
availability of shipping we can promptly re- 
lieve British forces in Iceland and relieve 
Naval forces that may undertake the occupa- 
tion of the Azores or the Cape Verde Islands. 
We can undertake, likewise subject to the 



78 Ibid. 



limitation of shipping, any operations that 
may reasonably be required in the Caribbean 
or in Northeast Brazil. 

So far as Army operations were concerned, 
the staff could only advise the postpone- 
ment of American entry into the war, de- 
claring : 

... it must be recognized that the Army can, 
at the present time, accomplish extremely lim- 
ited military support to a war effort and from 
this point of view it is highly desirable that we 
withhold participation as long as possible. 

On the other hand, the staff believed that 
it might well prove sound, from a military 
point of view, to enter the war before the 
Army could be of much use : 

Upon the assumption, which appears rea- 
sonable, that the United States will enter the 
present war sooner or later, it appears to the 
War Plans Division highly desirable that our 
entry be made sufficiently soon to avoid either 
the loss of the British Isles or a material 
change in the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment directed toward appeasement. 78 

It appeared from their study that the 
planners, despite their caution, were in 
favor of early entry of the United States into 
the war. General Marshall left no room 
for doubt. He asked the planners in turn 
to express their personal opinions. Colonel 
McNarney answered 

. . . that anything that would tend to cause 
the fall of the British Isles would tend to put 
the whole load on the United States. That it 
is important that we start reducing the war- 
making ability of Germany. We do have a 
Navy in being and can do something. If we 
wait we will end up standing alone and in- 
ternal disturbances may bring on communism. 
I may be called a fire-eater but something 
must be done. 



79 Memo [WPD] for CofS, 16 Apr 41, sub: Stra- 
tegic Considerations Peace or War Status, WPD 
4402-9. This document was initialed by Colonel 
Anderson, acting head of WPD in the absence of 
General Gerow, who was then on sick leave. 
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Lt. Col. Lee S. Gerow and Colonel Bundy 
stated that they agreed completely with 
Colonel McNarney. Col. Jonathan W. 
Anderson, although in general agreement, 
was unwilling to take as strong a position as 
the rest. 80 

General Embick strongly disagreed. The 
situation did not seem to him so dangerous, 
in part because he did not believe that the 
loss of the Middle East would be fatal, even 
though it would be a heavy blow to the 
Churchill government. He acknowledged 
that should the United States enter the war 
fewer supply ships would probably be sunk 
in the Atlantic, and agreed that the loss of 
ships was a vital problem. But he declared 
that he himself would not advise entering 
the war and believed that to do so “would 
be wrong in a military and naval sense” 
and unjust “to the American people.” 81 

During the summer of 1941 the Army 
staff came around to the view expressed by 
General Embick. The German attack on 
the Soviet Union, launched on 22 June 
1941, undoubtedly conditioned this change 
of view. Even if the German forces were 
successful in reaching their major objectives 
in the Soviet Union during the summer and 
fall of 1941 (as American military intelli- 
gence considered probable ) , there was no 
longer any serious danger of an invasion of 
the British Isles until the spring of 1942, 
and until then the British position in the 
Middle East would also be much better. 82 

80 Notes on conf cited n. 77 Colonels McNar- 
ney, L. S. Gerow, Anderson, and Bundy were WPD 
representatives. 

81 Notes on conf cited In. 77.1 

82 (1) Memo, G-2 for CofS, 19 Jun 41, sub: Est 

of the Russo-German Sit, IB 85, filed in G— 2/370.2 
USSR (6—23—41). (2) Sherwood, Roosevelt and 

Hopkins, pp, 303-04. (3) Winston S. Churchill, 

The Second World War: The Grand Alliance (Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950), p. 393. 



The change in the situation had quite the 
opposite effect on the views of the President 
and the British. The President decided to 
send additional Army forces to positions 
overseas, in spite of the earnest insistence of 
the War Department staff that the Army 
was not ready. The British, for their part, 
relieved by the German attack on the 
USSR, but at the same time anxious to fore- 
stall a possible reorientation of U. S. Army 
efforts toward the Pacific, ceased to dwell on 
the oft-repeated demand for American naval 
forces in the Southwest Pacific and began to 
urge an early entry of the United States into 
the war against Germany and the desirabil- 
ity of American collaboration in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Atlantic Conference 

The changes in the positions of the Brit- 
ish and American staffs were evident in staff 
talks held during the Atlantic Conference in 
the summer of 1941 between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
on board the USS Augusta and H. M. S. 
Prince of Wales lying off Argentia, New- 
foundland. 83 On the military side, no 
agenda had been prepared or view's ex- 
changed with the British before the confer- 
ence, nor had the President given the 
American staff authority to make commit- 
ments. 

At this conference the American staff was 
given a reminder how important it was to 
the British to hold their position in the 
Middle East and gain control of the North 
African coast. On 3 July 1940, shortly 
after the fall of France, the British neutral- 



83 The American delegates to the military staff 
talks were Admirals Stark, King, and Turner, Gen- 
erals Marshall and Arnold, Comdr. Forrest P. Sher- 
man, and Colonel Bundy. 
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ABOARD THE H. M. S. PRINCE OF WALES during the Atlantic Conference . 
Seated: President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill. 
Standing, left to right: Harry Hopkins, W. Averell Harriman, Admiral Ernest ]. King, 
General George C. Marshall, Field Marshal Sir John Dill, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
and Admiral Sir Dudley Pound. 



ized the threat of a hostile French Fleet in 
a naval action three miles west of Oran at 
Mers-el-Kebir, but failed in an attempt to 
take Dakar (23—25 September 1940). 
They had held and defeated the Italians in 
Libya (September 1940- January 1941), 
but German intervention in the Mediter- 
ranean created a more dangerous situation. 
German troops landed in Africa in Febru- 
ary 1941 and entered Libya at the end of 



March. Early in April the Germans at- 
tacked in the Balkans, where the Italians 
had been waging a futile campaign for 
several months. The British had held their 
own against the Germans in Libya, but they 
had been quickly overwhelmed in Greece 
and Crete. Whatever reasons Hitler had 
had at the time for intervention in the 
Mediterranean, German forces there repre- 
sented a constant danger, which would 
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greatly increase if Soviet resistance were to 
collapse or the German campaigns were to 
slacken on the Eastern Front. 

During the staff talks the British brought 
up explicitly for the first time (on the mili- 
tary level) the possibility of employing 
American troops in a combined operation 
in French North Africa and of using Ameri- 
can help to reinforce the Middle East. 
Through these undertakings in particular, 
they believed that early American inter- 
vention would entirely change the whole 
military situation. The American staff 
thus began to become acquainted with the 
British notion of what operations American 
intervention in the war would make pos- 
sible. At the same time they also learned 
of the general methods by which the British 
Chiefs proposed to gain victory in Europe 
after blockade, bombing, subversive activi- 
ties, and propaganda had weakened the 
will and ability of Germany to resist : 

We do not foresee vast armies of infantry 
as in 1914-18. The forces we employ will be 
armoured divisions with the most modern 
equipment. To supplement their operations 
the local patriots must be secretly armed and 
equipped so that at the right moment they 
may rise in revolt. 84 

The emphasis on mobile, hard-hitting 
armored forces operating on the periphery 
of German controlled territory and even- 
tually striking into Germany itself, rather 
than large-scale ground action to meet the 
full power of the German military machine, 
was in accord with the Churchillian theory 
of waging war on the Continent. 85 



84 “General Strategy Review by the British Chiefs 
of Staff,” 31 Jul 41, Item 10, Exec 4. Colonel 
Bundy noted that this review was read paragraph 
by paragraph by Admiral Sir Dudley Pound to the 
assembled British-American staff on board the 
H. M. S. Prince of Wales on 11 August 1941. 

8 '' For the Prime Minister’s theory advanced dur- 
ing the conference, see memo for Admiral Stark, no 



During the conference the American 
military staff remained noncommittal on 
the British proposals and strategic views. 88 
But after the conference the War Depart- 
ment prepared comments which became 
the basis of a formal reply by the Joint Board 
to the British in the early fall of 1941. The 
War Department staff objected primarily to 
the proposition that early American inter- 
vention would insure victory — perhaps even 
a quick victory — over Germany. They 
took the position that 

Actually we will be more effective for some 
time as a neutral, furnishing material aid to 
Britain, rather than as a belligerent. Our 
potential combat strength has not yet been 
sufficiently developed. . . . We should . . . 
build, strengthen, and organize for eventual 
use, if required, our weapons of last resort — 
military forces. 87 

The Joint Board, elaborating on this view, 
characterized as “optimistic” the British 
conclusion that American intervention 
would make victory not only certain but 
also swift, and replied : 

While participation by United States naval 
forces will bring an important accession of 
strength against Germany, the potential com- 
bat strength of land and air elements has not 
yet been sufficiently developed to provide 
much more than a moral effect. Involve- 
ment of United States Army forces in the 
near future would at best involve a piecemeal 
and indecisive commitment of forces against 



sig, n.d., sub : Notes of Speech by Prime Minister 
on USS Augusta, 9 Aug 41, Item 10, Exec 4. 

“ For the staff discussions at the Atlantic Confer- 
ence, see : ( 1 ) memo, Comdr Sherman for CNO, 18 
Aug 41, sub : Notes on Stf Confs, 1 1—12 Aug 41, and 
(2) memo, Col Bundy for CofS, 20 Aug 41, sub: 
Notes of Stf Confs, Aug 11-12, 1941 on board Prince 
of Wales, both in Item 10, Exec 4; and (3) Sher- 
wood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 358. 

87 WPD draft memo [WPD for CofS, Sep 41], sub: 
Gen Strategy — Review by Br CofS, WPD 4402-64. 
The memorandum was not delivered but was used 
informally in drawing up the Joint Board letter. 
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a superior enemy under unfavorable logistic 
conditions. 88 

Lend-Lease 

By the middle of 1941 there was every 
reason to expect that the adjustment of 
American national policy to the rapidly 
growing requirements of a world conflict 
would demand of the U. S. Army “a piece- 
meal and indecisive commitment of forces 
against a superior enemy under unfavorable 
logistic conditions.” This was entirely 
consistent with the President’s strategic 
policy, in which the readiness of the U. S. 
armed forces was a subordinate considera- 
tion. The main expression of American 
strategy was the program evolved by the 
President during 1940 of aiding other na- 
tions already defending themselves against 
military aggression. The first stage in 
carrying out this policy was to supply them 
with munitions. 

The Lend-Lease Act of 11 March 1941 
provided the basis for an extension of the 
scope and a great increase in the scale on 
which the President could execute this pro- 
gram. The Lend-Lease Act authorized the 
President to furnish material aid, including 
munitions, to all countries whose resistance 
to aggression was contributing to the defense 

" For the JB reply, see: (1 ) ltr, JPC [Col Robert 
W. Crawford and Admiral Turner] to JB, 25 Sep 
41, sub cited |n. 87] JB 325, ser 729; (2) memo, Maj. 
Charles K. Gailey, Jr., Exec OPD, for CofS GHQ, 
14 Oct 41, sub: JB 325 (ser 729) — Gen Strategy — 
Review by Br CsofS, WPD 4402-64; and (3) memo, 
Col Scobey, SJB, for JPC (Army Sec), 3 Jan 42, 
sub: JB 325 (ser 729) — Gen Strategy, JB 325, ser 
729. (JB 325, serial 729 was superseded by the 
paper entitled: Tentative U. S. Views on Subject 
of British Memorandum, Dec. 18.) 

For other pertinent references to material in War 
Department files about the Atlantic Conference and 
its aftermath, see note for red, Lt Col Clayton L. 
Bissell, 31 Oct 41, sub cited h. 87l : WPD 4402-64; 
WPD 4402-62; and Item 10, Exec 4. 



of the United States. The principal re- 
cipient of American aid, on an ever greater 
scale, remained Great Britain. But the ap- 
plication of the Lend-Lease Act to China 
later in the spring of 1941 was an extremely 
important step in the clarification of Ameri- 
can national policy, since it evidently dis- 
posed of any remaining possibility that the 
United States might be willing to acquiesce 
in the accomplished fact of Japanese 
hegemony on the Asiatic mainland. 80 And 
the extension of the Lend-Lease Act to 
cover the Soviet Union, formally announced 
in November 1941, was of great conse- 
quence as a measure of the President’s 
willingness to base American international 
policy on the principle of the common inter- 
national interest in supporting resistance to 
armed aggression. 

The War Department participated in 
the development of the critical aspect of the 
lend-lease program — the provision of mu- 
nitions — but only by providing technical 
advice and handling the machinery of pro- 
curement and distribution. 0 " The one im- 
portant connection then established between 
the lend-lease program and the future 
operations of the Army was the creation by 
the War Department of several field agen- 
cies to supervise lend-lease traffic overseas. 
Though they were specifically concerned 
with lend-lease operations, some of them 

8D (1) For a very brief account of the China aid 
program, see below, [pp. 63— 6Tj (2) For a full ac- 
count, see Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sunder- 
land, Stilwell’s Mission to China, UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1952), Ch. I. 

1,0 For a detailed treatment of the War Depart- 
ment’s part in the lend-lease program, including ad- 
ministration, policies, and missions, see Richard M. 
Leighton, and Robert W. Coakley, The Logistics of 
Global Warfare, a volume in preparation for the 
series UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II. 
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were obviously of potential use as nuclei for 
U.S. Army theater headquarters. 

In September 1941 the plans staff sug- 
gested to General Marshall “the need for a 
United States military mission in any major 
theater of war where lend-lease aid is to 
receive emphasis.” General Chaney’s ob- 
server group in London was “expected, in 
addition to other duties, to support the sup- 
ply and maintenance phase of Lend Lease 
activities in the United Kingdom.” 94 The 
staff recommended the appointment of 
special missions to do similar work elsewhere. 
Similar proposals came from G-2 and from 
Maj. Gen. James H. Burns, Executive Offi- 
cer of the Division of Defense Aid Reports. 

One such military mission had, in fact, 
already been established on the other side 
of the world. In August 1941 the War 
Department had charged Brig. Gen. John 
A. Magruder with facilitating the flow of 
lend-lease materials to China. The first of 
the lend-lease missions, the American Mili- 
tary Mission to China (AMMISCA), was 
the prototype of missions sent elsewhere. 92 

The suggestion of sending special mis- 
sions to all active combat zones was soon 
put into effect. In October 1941 the War 
Department, acting upon presidential in- 
structions, established a military mission for 
North Africa, where lend-lease munitions 
were being used by British forces defending 
the Suez Canal. The task of this mission, 
headed by Brig. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, 

“‘Memo, WPD for CofS, 24 Sep 41, sub: Mil 
Miss in Iran, WPD 4596. 

Actually SPOBS became a lend-lease mission only 
in a very limited sense. U. S. civil representatives 
in the United Kingdom were given important re- 
sponsibilities for lend-lease, and heavy reliance was 
also placed on regular British-American channels 
in Washington. 

83 For the setting up of the Magruder mission, see 
Romanus and Sunderland, Stilwell’s Mission to 
China, Ch. I. 



was supervising lend-lease activities, includ- 
ing American supply depots and mainte- 
nance facilities in support of British opera- 
tions. 93 General Maxwell set up his head- 
quarters in Cairo on 22 November 1941. 

Soviet entry into the war against Ger- 
many and Italy in June 1941 called for 
further extension of the lend-lease program. 
A series of conferences was held by a U. S. 
mission headed by W. Averell Harriman in 
London and by the Beaverbrook-Harriman 
mission in Moscow during September 
1941. 94 The agreement reached at Mos- 
cow in terms of munitions to be furnished 
the Soviet Union was incorporated in the 
First (Moscow) Protocol. This accord was 
signed by Mr. Harriman, Lord Beaver- 
brook, and Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov on 1 October 1941. A month 
later President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Joseph V. Stalin endorsed the agreement. 95 
At the request of Harry Hopkins, Col. 

83 For pertinent papers on the establishment of 
the Maxwell Mission, see: (1) WPD 4511-9, (2) 
WPD 4559-3, (3) Item 6, Exec 4, and (4) WPD 
4402-72. 

84 The American (Harriman) mission to Moscow 
included Admiral William H. Standley, Generals 
Burns and Chaney, Col. Philip R. Faymonville, and 
Colonel Bundy. 

For references in War Department files to the 
Harriman mission, see especially: (1) Item 2, Exec 
10; and (2) WPD 4557-4, -6, -12, and -46. 

95 (1 ) For the protocol, see agreement, n.d., title: 
Confidential Protocol of Conf of Reps of U. S. A., 
U. S. S. R., and Gt Brit . . ., copy filed in separate 
folder annex, title: Russia (Moscow Confs), with 
WPD 4557. (2) For the formal decision to trans- 

fer supplies to the USSR under the Lend-Lease Act, 
see ltr, President to Lend-Lease Administrator Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., 7 Nov 41, WPD 4557-25. 
(3) For a detailed discussion of the Moscow con- 
ferences and aftermath, see Sherwood, Roosevelt 
and Hopkins , pp. 384—97. 

For the texts of the Russian-aid protocols, see 
U. S. Department of State, WARTIME INTER- 
NATIONAL AGREEMENTS, Soviet Supply Pro- 
tocols, Publication 2759, European Series 22 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, n.d.). 
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Philip R. Faymonville remained in Moscow 
to act as lend-lease representative there. A 
military mission to the USSR was consti- 
tuted at the end of October 1941, under 
Maj. Gen. John N. Greely, but never se- 
cured Soviet permission to go to Moscow. 96 

Another military mission assisted more 
directly in the dispatch of lend-lease sup- 
plies to the Soviet Union. By agreement 
between the British and Soviet Govern- 
ments, their troops had entered Iran in late 
August — Soviet troops had occupied the 
northern part and British troops the south- 
ern part. Of the few routes left for sending 
supplies to the USSR, the route via the 
Persian Gulf ports and Iran was the most 
promising. The U. S. Military Iranian 
Mission, set up in October 1941, under 
Brig. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, was as- 
signed the task of assuring the establishment 
and operation of supply, maintenance, and 
training facilities for British, Soviet, and 
any other operations in the general area of 
the Persian Gulf, including Iran and Iraq. 97 
He began operations in Baghdad on 30 
November 1941. Transporting supplies 
through Iran to the USSR ultimately 
proved to be a critical lend-lease opera- 
tion. 98 

These missions, though their formal au- 
thority was much more restricted and their 
prospects for developing into Army head- 
quarters were far more uncertain than those 
of the Chaney mission, had nevertheless 
much the same kind of importance as 

86 For the Greely mission, see for example: (1) 
WPD 4557-10 and -17, and (2) OPD 210.648 
Iran, 38. 

m For references to the Iranian mission, see espe- 
cially: (1) WPD 4549-3, and (2) WPD 4596-3. 

08 A detailed treatment of the Wheeler, Greely, 
and Maxwell missions is found in T. H. Vail Motter, 
The Persian Corridor and Aid to Russia, UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1952). 



agencies through which the War Depart- 
ment began dealing with the practical prob- 
lems of several important overseas areas — 
terrain and climate, transportation and 
communications, politics and administra- 
tion, the performance of American equip- 
ment, and the treatment and behavior of 
American military personnel. The experi- 
ence that the missions began to acquire in 
the fall of 1941 constituted an all too brief 
preparation for the tasks that the War De- 
partment was to face in supporting and 
controlling its far-flung overseas operations 
in World War II. 

Victory Program 

The most searching examination of long- 
range problems of strategy made by the 
Army to date, came in the summer of 1941 
when the War Department staff undertook 
to estimate the size and composition of the 
Army forces that would be required to de- 
feat Germany. Until then the American 
planners had only touched on the question 
of operations to defeat Germany and had 
not developed the idea — stated by Admiral 
Stark in November 1940 — that large-scale 
land operations would be required. In the 
summer of 1941 an attempt to analyze long- 
term requirements for munitions, for in- 
clusion in a comprehensive national arma- 
ments program, raised the question of the 
ultimate size and composition of the Army 
and, therefore, of the scale and type of 
operations it would conduct. 99 

”(1) Watson, Prewar Plans and Preparations, 
Ch, XI, treats the rearmament program and prob- 
lem of foreign aid, and discusses in considerable de- 
tail the whole story of the development of the Vic- 
tory Program in the War Department. (2) Cline, 
Washington Command Post, Ch. IV, contains an 
account of the role of WPD in Victory Program 
planning. 
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Planning for American production of 
munitions had been continually complicated 
for over a year by conflicts between the 
needs of the Army and requirements result- 
ing, at first, from British and French pur- 
chases and, later, from lend-lease alloca- 
tions. Future conflicts were certain to 
prove far more serious, should the United 
States enter the war. In July 1941 the 
President formally asked for an estimate of 
the munitions requirements of the armed 
services to help formulate a comprehensive 
national industrial plan. 100 

The responsibility for carrying out the 
President’s instructions within the War De- 
partment, for both the Army’s ground and 
air arms, devolved initially upon the Army’s 
War Plans Division. Its chief, General 
Gerow, soon put forward his idea of the 
method to follow in setting up industrial 
objectives : 

We must first evolve a strategic concept of 
how to defeat our potential enemies and then 
determine the major military units (Air, 
Navy and Ground) required to carry out the 
strategic operations. 

General Gerow considered unsound the 
main alternative method — to calculate the 
supply of U. S. munitions that would have 
to be added to the production of potential 
Allies in order to exceed the production of 
potential enemies. It would be folly, he 
declared, to assume that “we can defeat 
Germany simply by outproducing her.” 
He continued, by way of example : 

One hundred thousand airplanes would be 
of little value to us if these airplanes could not 
be used because of lack of trained personnel, 
lack of operating airdromes in the theater, and 
lack of shipping to maintain the air squadrons 
in the theater. 101 

100 Ltr, President to SW, 9 Jul 41, photostat copy 
filed in WPD 4494-1. 

101 Memo, Gen Gerow for John J. McCloy, ASW, 
5 Aug 41, no sub, Tab G, Item 7, Exec 4. 



To adjust ultimate production to a strategic 
concept of how to defeat the nation’s po- 
tential enemies, it was necessary to estimate 
the “strategic operations” and “major mili- 
tary units” that would be required to 
execute them. On this basis the War De- 
partment proceeded to make its strategic 
estimates and to calculate ultimate Army 
requirements for the initial “Victory Pro- 
gram” of September 1941. 

Major Albert C. Wedemeyer played the 
leading role for the General Staff in con- 
ducting Army-wide studies on requirements 
of manpower. 102 He assembled estimates 
of the strength and composition of task 
forces, of the theaters of operations to be 
established, and of the probable dates at 
which forces would be committed. He 
thus became one of the first of the Washing- 
ton staff officers to attempt to calculate 
what it would cost to mobilize and deploy 
a big U. S. Army. 103 

As a basis for estimating the munitions 
and shipping that the Army would need, the 
Army planners calculated on an ultimate 
Army strength of 8,795,658 men with 
“approximately 215 Divisions.” Of the 
over 8,000,000 men, about 2,000,000 were 
to be allotted to the Army Air Forces. The 
planners accepted a supplementary study 
drawn up by the Army Air Forces War Plans 
Division ( AW PD) , which looked forward as 
far as 1945, when bombers with a “4,000 
mile radius of action” would be in quantity 

102 (1) Memo, WPD for GofS, 19 Sep 41, sub: 
Resume of Confs, etc., WPD 4494-12. (2) Cf. 

memo, WPD for CofS, 8 Dec 41, sub: A&N Est of 
U. S. Over-all Pdn Rqmts, WPD 4494-21. 

105 The results of the studies furnished him were 
incorporated in : ( 1 ) “Estimate Army Require- 

ments . . .,” September 1941; (2) “Brief of Strate- 
gic Concept of Operations Required to Defeat Our 
Potential Enemies (September 1941)”; and (3) 
a supplementary report, “War Department Strate- 
gic Estimate . . . October 1941.” 
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production. 104 The Army would consist 
largely of air, armored, and motorized 
forces. Aside from the provision of service 
troops for potential task forces, relatively 
little attention was paid to the requirements 
of service troops in the build-up of overseas 
theaters. According to the Army esti- 
mates, approximately 5,000,000 men would 
eventually be moved overseas, requiring the 
maximum use of about 2,500 ships at any 
one time. 105 

For purposes of estimating the Army’s 
requirements, the planners made five pri- 
mary assumptions about U. S. national 
policy : 

a) Monroe Doctrine: Resist with all means 
Axis penetration in Western Hemisphere. 

1M The detailed study of Army air needs, for the 
initial Victory Program estimates, had been pre- 
pared by the newly established Air War Plans 
Division in a paper known as AWPD/1. This doc- 
ument, based on ABC-1 and Rainbow 5, con- 
tained the blueprint for AAF expansion. It called 
for 2,164,916 men and some 60,000 combat planes. 
(For a detailed discussion of AWPD/1, see Craven 
and Cate, AAF I, pp. 131-32, 146-47, 149-50, 
594, 599-600.) 

105 JB 355, ser 707, 11 Sep 41, title: JR Est of 
U. S. Over-all Pdn Rqmts, App II, Part II and 
Part III, JB 355, ser 707, in WPD 4494-13. Ap- 
pendix II contains the Army estimate, Parts I and 
II being WPD’s study — including Army Air Forces 
summary statistics — and Part III being a detailed 
study by the Army Air Forces War Plans Division. 
For a brief of the Army Air Forces study, including 
references to B-29’s, see Appendix II, Part III, 
Section I. Appendix I contains the Navy require- 
ments. 

As a result of the unreconciled differences be- 
tween the Army and Navy, the Secretaries of War 
and Navy, on 25 September, forwarded to the 
White House, along with a single Joint Board re- 
port on strategy to defeat the enemy, separate esti- 
mates of ultimate requirements — Army ground, 
Army air, and Navy. ( ( 1 ) Memo, Actg ACofS 
WPD for CofS, 24 Sep 41, sub: Ultimate Rqmts 
of Army, Ground, and Air Forces. (2) Ltr, SW 
and SN for President, 25 Sep 41. Both in WPD 
4494-13.) 



b) Aid to Britain: Limited only by U. S. 
needs and abilities of British to utilize; insure 
delivery. 

c) Aid to other Axis-opposed nations: 
Limited by U. S. and British requirements. 

d) Far-Eastern policy: To disapprove 

strongly Japanese aggression and to convey 
to Japan determination of U. S. to take posi- 
tive action. To avoid major military and 
naval commitments in the Far East at this 
time. 

e) Freedom of the Seas. 108 

Other Army assumptions were that the 
principal theater of wartime operations 
would be Europe and that the defeat of 
potential enemies, among whom were listed 
Italy and Japan, would be “primarily de- 
pendent on the defeat of Germany.” For 
want of essential equipment, U. S. field 
forces (air and/or ground) would not be 
ready for “ultimate decisive modem com- 
bat” before 1 July 1943. 

In making its estimates the Army staff 
necessarily projected U. S. military opera- 

108 “Brief of Strategic Concept of Operations Re- 
quired to Defeat Our Potential Enemies (Septem- 
ber 1941),” App II, Part I, JB 355, ser 707, 11 
Sep 41, title cited n. 105. 

As summarized in the Joint Board report, sub- 
mitted to the White House along with the separate 
Army and Navy estimates on 25 September 1941, 
national objectives as related to military policy 
were : ( 1 ) “preservation of . . . the integrity . . . 
of the Western Hemisphere”; (2) “prevention of 
the disruption of the British Empire”; (3) “pre- 
vention of further extension of Japanese territorial 
dominion”; (4) “eventual establishment in Europe 
and Asia of balances of power which will most 
nearly ensure political stability in those regions 
and the future security of the United States; and, 
so far as practicable, the establishment of regimes 
favorable to economic freedom and individual 
liberty.” 

The first three items in effect supplemented the 
Army statement. The fourth, seemingly a long- 
range political objective that might have had sig- 
nificant implications for U. S. strategic planning 
in World War II, was presented without elabora- 
tion as to meaning or manner of achievement. (See 
JB rpt atchd to Victory Program Est, JB 355, ser 
707, copy filed with WPD 4494-13.) 
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tions into the future, in the frame of refer- 
ence of ABC-1 and Rainbow 5. The steps 
to be executed before M Day or the be- 
ginning of hostilities required the United 
States to defend the Western Hemisphere; 
reinforce the Atlantic bases, Alaska, and the 
overseas garrisons; insure the delivery of 
supplies and munitions to Great Britain and 
other friendly powers; and prepare U. S. 
troops for active participation in the war. 107 
Finally the “Brief” outlined military opera- 
tions, at first defensive and then offensive, 
that would lead to victory over Germany 
once war had been declared. Before the 
final ground operations were undertaken, 
overwhelming air superiority in Europe 
would have to be achieved, utilizing to the 
full air base facilities in the British Isles; 
enemy vessels would have to be swept from 
the Atlantic and the North Sea; and the 
foundations of German military power 
weakened by dispersion of enemy forces, 
blockade, subversive activities, and propa- 
ganda. No specific military measures for 
defeat of the potential enemy in the Far 
East, Japan, were considered. In fact, the 
Victory Program envisaged neither large- 
scale Army action against Japan, nor con- 
tinued active Russian participation in the 
war. 

When the Army planners spoke of 

101 This “short of war” program was a summary 
of recommendations which were to be made in 
greater length in the “War Department Strategic 
Estimate . . . October 1941.” In this estimate, the 
“short of war” steps involved military and naval 
protection of the Western Hemisphere and Ameri- 
can shipping; establishment of military bases in 
Newfoundland, Iceland, Greenland, Bermuda, the 
Antilles, British Guiana, the United Kingdom, 
Alaska, and on U. S. islands in the Pacific; and 
finally the release of “merchant shipping, planes, 
foodstuffs, munitions to Russia, China, Great Brit- 
ain and other powers opposing the Axis.” (“War 
Department Strategic Estimate . . . October 1941,” 
Vol I, especially pp. 1—3, WPD 4510.) 



blockade, propaganda, subversive activi- 
ties, air superiority, the application of pres- 
sure upon Germany “wherever soft spots 
arise in Europe or adjacent areas,” and “the 
establishment of effective military bases, en- 
circling the Nazi citadel,” they appeared to 
be in accord with British strategic theory. 108 
However, there was a sign of an incipient di- 
vergence from British theory — a belief that, 
sooner or later, “we must prepare to fight 
Germany by actually coming to grips with 
and defeating her ground forces and defi- 
nitely breaking her will to combat.” 103 
V ague as the Army strategic planners were 
about the preliminary preparations and con- 
ditions, they were disposed to think in terms 
of meeting the German Army head on. 110 

The great disputed issues of wartime 
strategy had not been — as they could not yet 
be — joined, much less resolved. As Gen- 
eral Gerow observed, the strategic estimates 
for the Victory Program calculations were 
based upon “a more or less nebulous Na- 
tional Policy, in that the extent to which 
our government intends to commit itself with 
reference to the employment of armed forces 
had not yet been clearly defined.” 111 As a 
result, the War Department was free to as- 

( 1 ) “Brief of Strategic Concept . . App II, 
Part I. (2) Chart, “Ultimate Requirements — 
Ground Forces,” App II, Part II, Sec I. Both in 
JB 355, ser 707. 

108 Chart cited n. 108(2). For fuller discussion 
on ways of defeating Germany, see App II, Part II, 
Sec II, “Estimate Army Requirements, Supporting 
Study,” JB 355, ser 707. 

110 It is remarkable in the light of subsequent 
events in World War II, that the Army planners 
should have settled on 1 July 1943 as the target 
date for the all-out effort against Germany. It is 
equally remarkable that their calculation of an 
8,800,000-man Army came so close to the figure 
ultimately reached — 8,300,000 (though with great 
variations in types and composition of units from 
those originally envisaged). 

111 Memo, Gen Gerow for SW, 13 Nov 41, sub: 
Strategic Est, Vol I (Copy 11), Item 9, Exec 4. 
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sume that a high priority would be given to 
gathering forces for operations against the 
main body of the German Army. The 
Army estimates did not allow for the con- 
tingencies that a higher priority might be 
given to the lend-lease requirements of 
Great Britain and the USSR; that the Presi- 



dent might accede to the desire of the British 
to secure and exploit their position in the 
Mediterranean; and that it might become 
necessary to make good, with logistically 
very costly operations across the Pacific, the 
strong political stand that the United States 
was taking against Japan. 




CHAPTER IV 



The Showdown With Japan 

August -December 1941 



By far the greatest weakness of the mili- 
tary planning undertaken during 1941 as 
a result of Admiral Stark’s original recom- 
mendations and the conversations with the 
British was that the Army staff, notwith- 
standing the warning given by Admiral 
Stark, was unwilling that the plans should 
take account of the possibility that the 
United States might become committed to 
large-scale support of military operations 
across the Pacific. The Army planners 
persisted in this unwillingness despite the 
stiffening of American policy in the Far 
East. 

The first sign of the stiffening of Ameri- 
can policy in the Far East in 1941 was the 
President’s decision formally to include 
therein the support of Chinese resistance to 
Japanese aggression. Until the spring of 
1941 American aid to China had been lim- 
ited to loans by the Export-Import Bank for 
the purchase of arms and other supplies in 
the United States. But during the months 
following the President’s re-election, while 
lend-lease legislation was being drafted and 
debated, the White House had been con- 
sidering a more comprehensive program of 
aid to China. Early in the year Dr. Lauch- 
lin Currie, one of the President’s adminis- 
trative assistants, had gone to China at 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s request to 
examine the situation. He returned on 1 1 



March 1941, the very day on which the 
President signed the Lend-Lease Act. At 
the end of March Dr. T. V. Soong, who had 
been representing the Chinese Government 
in negotiations in Washington, presented a 
list of the military requirements of China — 
a modem air force of 1,000 aircraft, with 
American instructors and technical advisers ; 
weapons and ammunition to equip thirty 
divisions of the Chinese Army; and supplies 
for the development of the remaining over- 
land line of communications between China 
and the West, by way of the Burma Road. 1 
During April the W ar Department reviewed 
these requirements, and Mr. Hopkins and 
General Bums of the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration joined Dr. Currie in another study 
of them. On 6 May the President declared 
the defense of China to be vital to the de- 
fense of the United States, thereby formally 
bringing aid to China within the scope of 
the Lend-Lease Act. 2 At the same time Dr. 
Soong organized China Defense Supplies, 
Incorporated, to represent his government 

1 A full history of American aid to China is given 
in Romanus and Sunderland, Stilwell’s Mission to 
China , Ch. I. The troop strength of a Chinese di- 
vision was about that of a U. S. regimental combat 
team, and its supply requirements were much less. 
In November 1941 the personnel strength of the 
thirty divisions was set by the Chinese at 10,000 
each. 

1 The President’s signed declaration is filed in 
AG 400.3295 (4-14-41), 1-A. 
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in lend-lease transactions. By mid-May 
the first lend-lease ship for China had left 
New York, carrying trucks, spare parts, and 
raw materials. 

During the summer of 1941 the Presi- 
dent made a second move in the develop- 
ment of Far Eastern policy — the imposition 
of a de facto oil embargo on Japan. This 
move, like the decision to extend compre- 
hensive military aid to China, developed 
out of already established policy. Since 
July 1940 the President had had authority 
to control exports to foreign countries in the 
interest of American security and had cut 
off shipments to Japan of scrap metal, avia- 
tion gasoline, and most types of machine 
tools. To include oil among the exports to 
be licensed and, in fact, to shut it off, was 
an even more drastic step. The United 
States thereby would virtually compel the 
Dutch and the British to join in defying 
Japan, which was almost entirely depend- 
ent on outside sources for oil, unless they 
were willing to dissociate themselves com- 
pletely from American Far Eastern policy. 3 
By forcing this choice on the Dutch and 
British, the United States would implicitly 
acknowledge that, in case they should fol- 
low the American lead in denying oil to 
Japan, the United States would have an 
obligation to defend their Far Eastern 
possessions. In case they should follow the 
American lead, moreover, Japan in turn 
would have to choose either to meet the 
American conditions for lifting the oil 
embargo — in effect, the evacuation of their 
military forces from the Asiatic mainland — 
or to secure, by the seizure of the Nether- 
lands Indies, a supply of petroleum on their 

3 Until the spring of 1941, when Mexico was 

safely in the U. S. camp, there had also existed the 

possibility that a U. S. oil embargo would cause 
the Japanese to buy oil from Mexico. 



own terms, in the face of the strongly im- 
plied American commitment to oppose such 
action with military force. This choice the 
Japanese would have to make — or review, 
if they had already made it, as they appar- 
ently had — while they still had a few months’ 
oil reserves, and before American military 
strength could become great enough to en- 
danger their chances of seizing and holding 
the Netherlands Indies. 

During July the President reflected upon 
the course to be followed by the United 
States now that Germany and the USSR 
were at war and Japan was preparing for 
the conquest of the European colonial em- 
pire situated about the South China Sea. 
When the possibility of imposing an oil em- 
bargo came up for discussion, Admiral Stark 
and General Marshall recommended against 
taking the step, on the ground that it would 
force Japan either to surrender its long- 
range strategic aims — which was unlikely — 
or to strike for oil in the Netherlands 
Indies — which would mean war. 4 

On 24 July the President proposed to the 
Japanese that in return for the neutralization 
of French Indochina they accept the assur- 
ance of a continued supply of raw materials 
and food. 5 This attempt at a settlement 
came to nothing; on the following day the 

4 For the views of the Chief of Staff and Chief of 
Naval Operations on the proposed oil embargo, see 
Admiral Stark’s testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
Attack, and a memorandum from Admiral Turner 
to Admiral Stark on 19 July 1941, both in Pearl 
Harbor Hearings , Part 5, pp. 2380-84. 

For a more detailed discussion see Romanus and 
Sunderland, Stilwell’s Mission to China, Ch. I. 

5 See account of a meeting at the White House 
with the Japanese ambassador on 24 July 1941, in 
U. S. Department of State, Foreign Relations of 
the United States , Japan: 1931-1941 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1943) (hereafter cited 
as U. S. Foreign Relations , Japan: 1931— 41) , II, 
527-30. Admiral Stark was present at this meeting. 
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Japanese Government announced that the 
French regime at Vichy had consented to 
admit Japan to a joint protectorate over 
French Indochina. Japanese forces (which 
had already been stationed in large numbers 
in northern Indochina) at once extended 
military occupation over the entire colony. 

The President, meanwhile, had an- 
nounced that he wanted trade with Japan 
put under a comprehensive controlling order 
by which he could at will reduce or increase 
oil shipments to Japan. On 26 July he is- 
sued an executive order from Hyde Park 
freezing Japanese assets in the United States 
and halting all trade with Japan. The 
American press welcomed the President’s 
order as an “oil embargo,” and as time went 
on without any export licenses for oil being 
issued, it became evident that, whatever 
Stark and Marshall may have believed the 
President was going to do, he had in fact 
imposed an embargo on shipments of oil to 
Japan. The Dutch and British also joined 
in freezing Japanese assets. On the as- 
sumption, then generally accepted, that 
Japanese oil reserves would give out near 
the end of 1942, it could be expected that 
Japan would shortly be forced to resolve any- 
remaining internal disagreements on policy, 
between giving in or carrying out the 
planned offensive southward. 8 

° For the current U. S. military estimate in July 
1941 of the Japanese oil situation, see memo, 
Turner for Stark, 19 Jul 41, sub: Study of Effect 
of an Embargo of Trade between U. S. and Japan, 
Pearl Harbor Hearings, Part 5, pp. 2382-84. 

For other accounts of the Japanese oil situation, 
see: ( 1 ) Oil in Japan’s War, App to Rpt of Oil and 
Chem Div, United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
(USSBS), pp. 10, 12, 15; (2) Oil in Japan’s War, 
Rpt of Oil and Chem Div, USSBS, p. 1; (3) 
Judgment — International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East, Part B, Ch VIII, pp. 934-35: and (4) 
Morison, Rising Sun, pp. 63-64. 



The Singapore Conversations 

During the months immediately follow- 
ing the ABC— 1 conversations it was not the 
planners in Washington but the Army and 
Navy staffs in the far Pacific that first took 
part in an effort to draw up an allied opera- 
tional plan against the contingency of a 
Japanese attack. In April, as agreed be- 
tween Stark and Marshall, on the one hand, 
and the British Chiefs, on the other, the 
British Commander in Chief, Far East, con- 
vened a meeting in Singapore of military 
representatives of the Netherlands, Ameri- 
can, Australian, and New Zealand Govern- 
ments for the purpose of devising such a plan 
under the terms of ABC— 1 / 

The American-Dutch-British (ADB) 
meetings conducted in Singapore from 2 1 to 
27 April were based on the following as- 
sumption : 

Our object is to defeat Germany and her 
allies, and hence in the Far East to maintain 
the position of the Associated Powers against 
Japanese attack, in order to sustain a long- 
term economic pressure against Japan until 
we are in a position to take the offensive. 

Our most important interests in the Far 
East are; — (a) The security of sea commu- 
nications and (b) The security of Singapore. 

An important subsidiary interest is the se- 
curity of Luzon in the Philippine Islands 
since, so long as submarine and air forces can 



1 ( 1 ) Msg, Gen Marshall to Maj Gen George 
Grunert [CG Phil Dept], 4 Apr 41, WPD 4402-8. 
(2) Memo, WPD [Col Anderson, Actg ACofS] for 
CofS, 15 Apr 41, sub: Stf Convs in the Far East, 
WPD 4402-8. (3) Msg, Marshall to Grunert, 16 

Apr 41, No. 845, WPD 4402-8. 

The American delegates were Capt. William R. 
Purnell, USN, Chief of Staff, Asiatic Fleet; Col. 
Allan C. McBride, Assistant Chief of Staff G-3, 
Philippine Department; and the naval and military 
observers in Singapore, Capt. Archer M. R. Allen, 
USN, and Lt. Col. Francis G. Brink. (See list in 
ABC 092.3 (27 Mar 41).’) 
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be operated from Luzon, expeditions to 
threaten Malaya or the Netherlands East In- 
dies from the East are out-flanked . 8 

The representatives worked out a general 
statement of strategy for the whole area, 
comprehending aid to China, for which the 
British already had a project. The British 
project called for the operation of air units 
and guerrillas in China, a much less am- 
bitious program than the one then under 
discussion in Chungking and Washington. 
The conference arrived at the following 
conclusions : 

To ensure that we are not diverted from 
the major object of the defeat of Germany and 
Italy, our main strategy in the Far East at 
present time must be defensive. There are, 
however, certain measures open to us which 
will assist greatly in the defence of our inter- 
ests in the Far East, but which are themselves 
offensive. 

It is important to organise air operations 
against Japanese occupied territory and 
against Japan herself. It is probable that her 
collapse will occur as a result of economic 
blockade, naval pressure and air bombard- 
ment. This latter form of pressure is the most 
direct and one which Japan particularly fears. 

In addition to the defensive value of oper- 
ation [he] submarine and air forces from 
Luzon, referred to . . . above there is even 
greater value from the offensive point of view 
in holding this island. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the defences of Luzon should be 
strengthened and that every effort should be 
made to maintain a bombing force in the 
island in addition to building up a similar 
force in China. 

Other positive activities which may be 
undertaken are as follows: — 

(a) Support to the Chinese Regular Forces 
by financial aid and provision of equipment. 

(b) Operation of Guerillas in China. 

(c) Organisation of subversive activities in 
Japan. 

So far as economic pressure is concerned the 

! Rpt, Off of CinC, China Station, 27 Apr 41, 
title : American-Dutch-British Convs Singapore, 

Apr 41 ( short title, ADB), ABC 092.3 (27 Mar41). 



entry of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, and the Netherlands East In- 
dies into a war against Japan would auto- 
matically restrict Japanese trade to that with 
the coast of Asia. Since China will be in the 
war against her, and our submarine and air 
forces should be able to interfere considerably 
with trade from Thailand and Indo-China, a 
very large measure of economic blockade 
would thus be forced upon Japan from the 
outset . 9 

Maj. Gen. George Grunert, who was in 
command in the Philippines, and his as- 
sistant chief of staff, Col. Allan C. McBride, 
who had represented him at Singapore, both 
perceived that the recommendations of the 
Singapore conference were out of keeping 
with existing American plans. In forward- 
ing the conference report to Washington, 
Grunert called attention to the discrepancy : 

It will be noted that the conference em- 
phasized the importance of the Philippines, 
particularly Luzon, as a strategic area for 
naval and air bases from which offensive op- 
erations could be conducted against Japanese 
territory and sea communications, and as of 
advantage to the Japanese in the event they 
were captured, hence the recommendation 
to strengthen defenses and augment the air 
force. Our present mission and restrictions 
as to means are not in accord therewith . 10 



9 (1) Ibid. (2) The official ADB report was not 
received in Washington until 9 June 1941. Memo, 
WPD for TAG, 9 Jun 41, sub: ADB Convs, WPD 
4402-18. (3) The British military mission, how- 

ever, had circulated a telegraphic summary of the 
report in Washington on 6 May 1941. Memo, Secy 
Br Mil Miss for CofS, CNO, and Br Mil Miss, 6 
May 41, sub: Rpt of Singapore ADB Conf, Apr 41, 
WPD 4402-18. 

19 Ltr, Gen Grunert, CG Phil Dept, to ACofS 
WPD, 2 May 41, sub: ADB Convs of Apr 21-27, 
1941, Held at Singapore, WPD 4402-18. Grunert 
went on to point out that the conference, though it 
had recommended the expansion of ground and air 
forces in the Philippines, had made the main object 
of Allied naval operations the defense of Singapore, 
treating the support of the Philippines as “more or 
less incidental.” He concluded, therefore: “More 
emphasis on the defense and holding of the Philip- 
pines is considered necessary.” 
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The Army and Navy staffs in Washing- 
ton came to much the same conclusion and 
so informed the British military' mission, 
declaring, moreover, that the United States 
intended “to adhere to its decision not to 
reenforce the Philippines except in minor 
particulars.” 11 More than a month later, 
early in July, Admiral Stark and General 
Marshall formally stated that they could 
not approve the ADB report because it was 
at variance with ABC— 1 and did not con- 
stitute a “practical operating plan for the 
Far East Area.” They, too, announced 
that the United States was not planning to 
reinforce the Philippines as recommended 
in the report but, in significantly more 
cautious terms, 

Because of the greater needs of other 
strategic areas, the United States is not now 
able to provide any considerable additional 
reenforcement to the Philippines. Under 
present world conditions, it is not considered 
possible to hope to launch a strong offensive 
from the Philippines . 12 

Reinforcement of the Philippines 

Admiral Stark and General Marshall did 
well to speak cautiously of American mili- 
tary' policy in the Philippines. Three weeks 
later, when the President imposed the “oil 
embargo,” he created a new Army com- 
mand in the Philippines — the U. S. Army 
Forces in the Far East (USAFFE) — under 
Lt. Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The new 
command, formally established on 26 July 

11 ( 1 ) Ltr, Secy for Collaboration to Secy Br Mil 
Miss, 7 Jun 41, sub: Rpt of Singapore ADB Conf 
Apr 41, WPD 4402-18. (2) Memo, WPD for CofS, 
8 Jul 41, sub: Rpt of ADB Convs, WPD 4402-18. 

1! Ltr, CNO and CofS to Sp Army and Nav Obsrs, 
London, 3 Jul 41, sub: Comment on Rpt of ADB 
Convs, Singapore, Apr 41, WPD 4402-18. Al- 
though dated as above, this letter was not dis- 
patched until 26 July 1941. 



1941, comprehended the forces of the Phil- 
ippine Department, and the Philippine 
Army, which by presidential proclamation 
was called into the service of the United 
States for the duration of the emergency. 
General MacArthur, who had completed 
his tour of duty as Chief of Staff in the fall 
of 1935, had since 1936 been serving as 
Military Advisor to the new Common- 
wealth Government of the Philippines. To 
assume command of USAFFE, he was 
called back to active duty with the rank of 
major general and was at once promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant general. 13 

The War Department staff, which ap- 
parently learned of the whole transaction 
only after it had been arranged with Gen- 
eral MacArthur, began to modify its plans 
to suit the new situation. 14 The staff at 
once recommended, and General Marshall 
approved, sending guns, light tanks, and 
antitank ammunition to the Philippines. 
The dispatch of 425 Reserve officers was ap- 
proved the next day, and a little later, in 
response to a request from USAFFE, the 
Chief of Staff assured General MacArthur 
that “specialists, individuals, and organiza- 
tions required by you will be supplied 
promptly . . . .” 15 On 31 July General 

13 MacArthur, who had held the rank of full gen- 
eral as Chief of Staff, had reverted to the permanent 
rank of major general after that tour. In Decem- 
ber 1937, after thirty years’ service, he retired as a 
full general. He was promoted to the rank of full 
general in December 1941. 

14 For the correspondence preceding the creation 
of USAFFE and General MacArthur’s appointment 
as its commanding general, see Watson, Prewar 
Plans and Preparations, pp. 434-38. 

15 ( 1 ) Memo, WPD for CofS, 30 Jul 41, sub: Add 

Armament for Phil, WPD 4560. (2) Memo, G— 1 

for TAG through SGS, 31 Jul 41, sub: Add Res 
Offs for Tng Phil Army, OCS 18136-40. (3) Msg, 

Marshall to MacArthur, 9 Sep 41, as quoted in 
memo, G— 3 for CofS, 4 Nov 41, sub: Reinforcement 
for Phil Dept, OCS 18136-103. (4) Watson, Pre- 

war Plans and Preparations, p. 438. 
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Marshall declared that it was the policy of 
the United States to defend the Philippines, 
with the qualification that the execution of 
the policy would not “be permitted to jeop- 
ardize the success of the major efforts made 
in the theater of the Atlantic.” 16 

The shift in plans continued in early Au- 
gust as the War Department scheduled addi- 
tional shipments of arms, troops, and equip- 
ment for the Philippines. Soon after assum- 
ing command of USAFFE, General Mac- 
Arthur had been notified that plans were 
under way to send him twenty-five 75 -mm. 
guns during September, another twenty-five 
during October; a company of M3 light 
tanks as soon as possible; a regiment of 
antiaircraft artillery (National Guard) as 
soon as legislative authority for their re- 
tention in the service was secured; and 24,- 
000 rounds of 37-mm. antitank ammuni- 
tion. 17 Following a staff conference on 15 
August, General Marshall approved plans 
for the shipment to the Philippines of tank, 
antiaircraft, and ordnance units — about 
2,350 men — by 5 September. All necessary 
equipment for these units was to be pro- 
vided including fifty-four tanks. 18 The staff 
acknowledged that these actions amounted 
to nearly a complete reversal of the long- 
standing policy “to maintain existing 
strength but to undertake no further per- 

16 Gerow Diary, 31 Jul 41 entry, Item 1, Exec 10. 

” (1) Memo, WPD for TAG, 31 Jul 41, sub: 
Reinforcements of USAFFE, WPD 4559. (2) 

For a full account of the reinforcement of the Philip- 
pines, see Louis Morton, The Fall of the Philip- 
pines, a volume in preparation for the series 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II, 
Ch. III. (3) See also Watson, Prewar Plans and 
Preparations, Ch. XIII. 

18 ( 1 ) Memo, Col Crawford, WPD, for Gen 
Gerow, 15 Aug 41 sub: Reinforcements for Phil, 
Tab A, Book A, Exec 8. (2) Memo, WPD for 

CofS, 14 Aug 41, same sub, WPD 3251-55. (3) 

Morton, Fall of the Philippines, Ch. III. (4) 
Watson, Prewar Plans and Preparations, pp. 440-44. 



manent improvements except as a measure 
of economy.” 19 

At the same time the terms and probable 
consequences of American Far Eastern 
policy became more sharply defined. On 
6 August Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura 
presented his government’s proposal for a 
settlement in the Far East. The Japanese 
Government proposed that the United 
States should abandon its current policies — 
aid to China, refusal to recognize the status 
of Japan in Indochina, control and virtual 
elimination of trade with Japan, and the 
reinforcement of the Philippines. In re- 
turn, Japan offered not to advance beyond 
Indochina, to evacuate Indochina when the 
“China Incident” was terminated, and, “at 
an opportune time,” to guarantee the neu- 
trality of the Philippines. 20 

A few days later, at the Atlantic Confer- 
ence off Argentia, Newfoundland, the Brit- 
ish presented a draft, “Parallel Communi- 
cations to the Japanese Government,” for 
adoption by the British, Netherlands, and 
American Governments, containing the 
warning that “any further encroachment by 
Japan in the Southwestern Pacific would 
produce a situation” in which the signatory 
government “would be compelled to take 
counter measures even though these might 
lead to war” with Japan. The President 

15 Memo cited n. 18(2). 

The reinforcement of the Philippines continued 
to hold a high priority. During September the 
Chief of Staff’s approval was given to the shipment 
of the 192d Tank Battalion, which was to sail in 
November, and defense reserves for 50,000 men, 
except for ammunition, were scheduled for com- 
pletion by February 1942. (1) Memo, WPD for 

TAG, 16 Sep 41, sub: Add Tnk Bn . . ., OCS 
18136-60. (2) Memo, WPD for TAG through 

Maj Gen Richard C. Moore, DCofS, 23 Sep 41, 
sub: Supplies for Phil Army . . ., WPD 4560-1. 

10 The text of Ambassador Nomura’s proposal of 
6 Aug 41 may be found in U. S. Foreign Relations, 
Japan: 1931-41, II, 549-50. 
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did not act on this proposal — which would, 
in effect, have committed the United States 
to joint action with the British and the 
Dutch, but, shortly after his return from the 
conference, the American Government in- 
dependently notified Japan to much the 
same effect, on a strictly American basis. 
In a note given to Ambassador Nomura on 
17 August, the United States declared: 

This Government now finds it necessary to 
say to the Government of Japan that if the 
Japanese Government takes any further steps 
in pursuance of a policy or program of mili- 
tary domination by force or threat of force of 
neighboring countries, the Government of the 
United States will be compelled to take im- 
mediately any and all steps which it may deem 
necessary toward safeguarding the legitimate 
rights and interests of the United States and 
American nationals and toward insuring the 
safety and security of the United States . 21 

This action gave added significance to the 
establishment of U SAF FE. By early fall the 
War Department staff regarded it as Amer- 
ican policy to reinforce the Philippines as 
much as possible in order to “deter or min- 
imize” Japanese aggression, even though 
other commitments precluded an attempt 
to make Pacific defenses entirely secure. 22 

T he B-l 7 and Defense of the 
Philippines 

The notion that the Philippines could be 
defended, in spite of all the considerations 

21 ( 1 ) Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 

354-57. (2) Churchill, Grand Alliance, pp. 438— 

40. (3) Hull, Memoirs, p. 1018. (4) U. S. For- 

eign Relations, Japan: 1931— 41 , II, 556—57. 

22 (1) “War Department Strategic Estimate . . . 

October 1941,” Vol. I, p. 44, WPD 4150. (2) 

Memo, WPD for SW, 8 Oct 41, sub: Strategic Con- 
cept of P. I., WPD 3251-60. A copy is filed under 
Tab A, Book A, Exec 8. With this memorandum is 
a draft, apparently unused, and an attached esti- 
mate of the situation as of 2 October, summarizing 
the WPD view of the program. 



that has led the planners so often to reject 
the idea, grew out of a new approach to 
the problem of operations in the western 
Pacific, involving the use of long-range 
Army bombers to neutralize Japanese offen- 
sive capabilities. The Army Air Corps’ 
long-range bomber, the B-l 7, had gone into 
production in 1938. Lack of funds and 
competition with other types of planes and 
production had delayed deliveries of B-l 7 ’s, 
and by the summer of 1941 not a single 
Army Air Forces group was completely 
equipped with the “modernized” B— 17. 
But enough planes were coming off the as- 
sembly lines to justify planning for opera- 
tions. 23 By deferring the fulfilment of 
other urgent requirements for the B-l 7 — to 
patrol the approaches to Hawaii, the Pan- 
ama Canal, Alaska, and the continental 
United States — and by deferring plans for 
strategic bombing across the Atlantic, a 
fairly strong bomber force might be built up 
in the Philippines by early 1942 to take the 
place of the strong naval forces that neither 
the U. S. Navy, on the one hand, nor the 
British, Dutch, and Australian Navies, on 
the other, were willing to commit to the sup- 

23 According to a tabulation from a special War 
Department monthly report on aircraft, on 30 April 
1941 there were on hand: 12 B— 17’s; 38 B-17B’s; 
and 59 B-17C’s and B-17D’s. On order as of 30 
April were 512 B-l 7E’s. (Tabulation, Tab J, Item 
6, Exec 4.) 

Deliveries of the 512 B— 17E’s were scheduled to 
be completed by the end of July 1942. Forty-two 
were to be delivered by 30 November 1941. The 
rate of deliveries was to rise thereafter, from 35 in 
December to 75 in June. ([AAF] Materiel Division 
Estimated Schedule of Airplane Deliveries under 
Approved and Prospective Contracts by Type, Cus- 
tomer, and Model, as of November 30, 1941, Tab 
Heavy Bombers, Item 15, Exec 4.) 

See also (1) Report of the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War, 
January 4, 1944, pp. 1-5, 9—11, and (2) Craven and 
Cate, AAF I, p. 178. 
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port of the Philippines. 24 A bomber force 
would threaten the movement of Japanese 
naval units and Japanese troop and cargo 
shipping south of Formosa, thus covering 
the Philippines and its communications 
south to the Netherlands Indies. By devel- 
oping this threat, the United States might be 
able to force the Japanese either to accept a 
state of armed neutrality in the far Pacific, 
freeing American and British forces for op- 
erations against Germany, or to open hos- 
tilities before American forces should be- 
come heavily engaged across the Atlantic. 
In either case the U. S. Army was partly 
insured against the risk of being called upon 
to send large forces across both oceans in 
the early stages of hostilities. 

In early August the Secretary of W ar ap- 
proved a program for sending modem 
planes to the Philippines as soon as they be- 
came available. The Air Force, USAFFE, 
formerly the Philippine Department Air 
Force, then consisted of one squadron of P— 
40B’s, two squadrons of P-35A’s, one 
squadron of P-26A’s, and two squadrons of 
B-l 8’s. To the Far East, the AAF allocated 
four heavy bomber groups, to consist of 272 
aircraft including 68 in reserve, and an ad- 
ditional two pursuit groups totaling 130 
planes. 

There were not enough planes available 
in the United States to carry out these plans 
at once. After the Secretary of War ap- 
proved the program, arrangements were 
made for fifty P-40E’s to be sent directly 
from the factories and for twenty-eight P— 
40B’s to be taken from operating units, to 
be shipped to the Philippines in September. 
The 19th Bombardment Group, which had 

’* A detailed analysis of the need for heavy bomb- 
ers was made by the AAF in September 1941 in 
AW'PD/1. See (1) Chart 1, Sec I, and (2) Tab 
17, Sec II, both in Part III, App II, JB 355, ser 
707. 



ferried the first B-17’s to Hawaii in May, 
was selected for permanent transfer to the 
Philippines and given priority in assignment 
of B-l 7’s. 25 Yet so urgent was the need for 
heavy bombers in the Far East that the AAF 
did not wait for the 19th Group to pioneer 
an air route to the Philippines. A provi- 
sional squadron from the Hawaiian Air 
Force flew from Hawaii via Wake and Aus- 
tralia to Manila in September. As B— 17’s 
became available in October and November 
they were flown to the Philippines. By the 
second week of November it was planned to 
send “all modernized” B-l 7’s from the 
United States to the Far East. 26 

T he South Pacific Ferry Route 

A corollary to the program of reinforcing 
the Philippines was the development of an 
alternate route for ferrying bombers to the 
Philippines, less exposed to Japanese at- 
tack than the route via Midway and W ake. 
It was necessary both to develop and to 
defend such a route, not only in order to 
assure the continued arrival of the bombers 
themselves in case of hostilities but also in 
order to utilize bombers for the protection 
of surface communications on which the 
defense of the Philippines would remain 
heavily dependent. In August 1941, when 
it became evident that the defense of the 
Philippines had become an object — and in- 
deed the chief immediate object — of 

23 Craven and Cate, AAF 1, p. 172. Twenty-one 
B-l 7D’s, flown by members of the 19th Bombard- 
ment Group, had been ferried from Hamilton Field, 
California, to Hickam Field, Hawaii, on 13 May 
1941. For the strength of air forces in the Philip- 
pines in 1941, see: (1) Morton, Fall of the Philip- 
pines, Ch. Ill, and (2) Watson, Prewar Plans and 
Preparations , pp. 448-49. 

23 Craven and Cate, AFF 7, pp. 179, 185. Out 
of an estimated production in the United States of 
220 heavy bombers by February 1942, 165 were 
scheduled for delivery to the Philippines. 
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American military policy, the Joint Board 
at once approved the project, long urged by 
the Army Air Corps, of developing such a 
route. Air Forces plans for a South Pacific 
air route were approved and received top 
priority among those agencies charged with 
its development. Funds were promptly 
made available from defense aid appro- 
priations, on the basis of a presidential 
letter of 3 October that authorized the Sec- 
retary of War to “deliver aircraft to any 
territory subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to any territory within the 
Western Hemisphere, to the Netherlands 
East Indies and Australia,” and to con- 
struct the facilities needed for effecting such 
delivery. Although rapid progress was 
soon reported on the South Pacific route, 
the heavy bombers were to continue flying 
the northern route via Midway and Wake 
at least until mid-January 1942. 27 

The Race Against Time 

The great difficulty in reinforcing the 
Philippines was that such a development 
would at best take several months. The 
Japanese Government, forewarned, would 
meanwhile be free to initiate its planned 
offensive in the Southwest Pacific while 
the American position was still too weak to 
be held. The period of uncertainty would 
last perhaps eight months — from August 
1941 to March 1942. The very small 
number of B-17’s becoming available each 
month was only one of the limiting factors. 
A second, of scarcely less importance, was 

27 ( 1 ) Craven and Cate, AAF I, pp. 180-82. (2) 
Memo, CofS for AWPD, 14 Aug 41, sub: Add Air 
Routes Hawaii to Phil, WPD 4571-1. (3) Ltr, 

TAG to CG USAFFE, 27 Oct 41, sub: Add Ferry 
Routes from Hawaii to Phil, WPD 4571-1, (4) 

Ltr, JPC to JB, 28 Nov 41, sub: Alt Route in Pa- 
cific for Mvmt of Land-Based Airplanes to Far East, 
JB 349, ser 735. 



the slowness with which pursuit units could 
be made ready and shipped to the Philip- 
pines to protect the airfields from which the 
B-17’s would operate. A third was the 
shortage of antiaircraft artillery; a fourth, 
the shortage of bombs and ammunition; a 
fifth, the small number of radar sets and 
trained operators available. The last were 
of the greatest importance not only to warn 
of the approach of enemy planes but also to 
control friendly planes in the air and to 
enable them to make contact with the 
enemy. As the British had found, the 
proper use of radar could multiply by many 
times the security and efficiency of the 
defenses against air attack. 

Besides calculating the length of time it 
would take for these various critical types of 
equipment and personnel to become avail- 
able for shipment to the Philippines, the 
planners had to take into account the delay 
involved in getting them to the Philippines 
and in organizing them for effective opera- 
tions after they had arrived. Finally they 
had to calculate the time needed to develop 
and secure a line of communication to the 
Philippines. The planners, considering all 
these factors together, could not reasonably 
expect the Philippines to be defensible much 
before the end of the winter 194 1-42. 28 

25 The reinforcement of the Philippines and the 
mobilization of the main part of the Philippine 
Army were scheduled to be carried out before the 
end of the winter 1941-42. (See memo, WPD for 
DCofS (Gen Moore), 8 Oct 41, sub: Phil, Tab A, 
Book A, Exec 8 and memo cited note 38.) 

Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, who was called to 
Washington in October 1941 for instruction prior to 
his assumption of command of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces in the Far East, was told that the War De- 
partment recognized and was prepared to accept 
the risk of attack during the next few months but 
was going on the assumption that if hostilities came 
they would not begin before I April 1942. (See 
Lewis H. Brereton, The Brereton Diaries (New 
York, William Morrow and Company, 1946), pp. 
5-11.) 
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Shipping Schedules 

It quickly became the main immediate 
concern of the War Department to get 
troops and equipment to the Philippines. 
Nearly all the shipping available to the Army 
in the Pacific was assigned to this task, and 
the Army was also relying on the use of two 
large transports which had earlier been 
transferred to the Navy to help move the 
large forces involved in the initial plan to 
occupy Iceland. When, in August, the 
Navy proposed the immediate conversion of 
the transports Mount Vernon, Wakefield, 
and West Point to aircraft carriers, though 
for the purpose of supplying Army planes 
and personnel to the overseas bases as well 
as for Navy use, the Army took strong ex- 
ception, pointing out that no large troop 
movement approaching 12,000 troops or 
more could be carried out without the use 
of at least two of these ships. 29 The Joint 
Board, taking up the problem recom- 
mended, on 15 October 1941, that the Army 
withdraw its objections to the conversion 
of the West Point, Mount Vernon, and 
Wakefield to aircraft carriers, and immedi- 
ately seek to acquire and convert suitable 
merchant tonnage of comparable troop ca- 
pacity. 30 The Army therefore had to send 

20 At the time the Army proposed sending a square 
division to General MacArthur, it had been planned 
to use the three ships which the Navy proposed to 
convert to aircraft carriers, transporting the entire 
force in two trips across the Pacific. (Memo, G— 4 
for CofS, 26 Aug 41, sub: Indef Postponement by 
Navy of Conversion of Tr Transports W ake field 
(Manhattan) , Mt. Vernon (Washington) and the 
West Point (America) into Airplane Carriers, G— 4/ 
29717-65.) General MacArthur had previously 
stated that he would not need a division from the 
United States. (For an account of General Mac- 
Arthur’s reaction to the Army proposal, see Morton, 
The Fall of the Philippines, Ch. Ill, p. 63, MS.) 

50 (1 ) Ltr, JPC to JB, 8 Oct 41, sub: Conversion 
of Tr Transports, Wakefield (Manhattan ) , Mount 
Vernon (Washington) and West Point ( America ) 



its troop reinforcements to General Mac- 
Arthur in smaller increments which could 
be carried on ships available in November 
and December. 31 

The schedule of shipments finally estab- 
lished in November provided for sending 
to the Philippines some 20,000 troops, 
about one third of them Air Forces units, on 
eleven troopships to sail from San Francisco 
between 21 November and 9 December 
1941. 32 The Holbrook, carrying 2,000 
troops and equipment (the 147th Field 
Artillery Regiment and the 148th Field 
Artillery Regiment minus one battalion), 
and the Republic carrying 2,630 troops and 
equipment (the 2d Battalion of the 131st 
Field Artillery Regiment, the 7th Bombard- 
ment Group, and 48 Air Corps officers), 
sailed from San Francisco 21-22 Novem- 
ber. Convoyed by the USS Pensacola, 
they were due to arrive in the Philippines 
on 4 January 1942. Sailings for 15,000 
troops were scheduled for 5-9 December. 
The President Johnson with 2,500 troops 
(the 2d Battalion of the 138th Field Artil- 
lery Regiment and three squadrons of the 
35th Pursuit Group) , the Etolin with 1,400 
troops (including the 218th Field Artillery 
Regiment minus the 2d Battalion) and the 
Bliss sailed from San Francisco on 5 De- 
cember 1941. The following day the 
President Garfield sailed from the same port 



into Airplane Carriers. The Army had previously 
succeeded in getting the Navy to postpone the con- 
templated conversion in May 1941. (2) Ltr, JB 

to SW, 16 Oct 41, same sub. Both ltrs in JB 320, 
ser 723. 

31 The issue of the use of the three vessels con- 
tinued to be debated but, ultimately, they were not 
converted to aircraft carriers. 

32 Rpt, Shipping Situation at San Francisco Port 
of Embarkation following Pearl Harbor, prepared 
by Lt Col Edwin H. Cates, SFPE, OCT HB, SFPE. 
Some of these ships had been hastily converted from 
passenger liners. 
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with the remainder of the 35th Pursuit 
Group. 33 

In addition to the 30,000 U. S. Army 
troops present, and those due to arrive in 
the Philippines, there were 80,000 troops in 
the Philippine Army, including the ten divi- 
sions to be activated by 15 December. The 
total strength of General MacArthur’s com- 
mand — present, en route, and under 
orders — amounted to about 137,000, con- 
siderably less than the 200,000 he had 
estimated as sufficient for defensive 
operations. 34 

The Far Eastern Air Force had 35 four- 
engine bombers and 107 P— 40E’s on hand, 
and 38 more P-TOE’s and 52 A-24’s (dive 
bombers) were en route in the Pensacola 
convoy. In addition, 37 pursuits and 48 
four-engine bombers were due to leave the 
United States by 6 and 10 December, re- 
spectively. As for ground force materiel, 
equipment for one antiaircraft regiment had 
recently arrived, as well as 105 tanks and 50 
self-propelled 75-mm. guns (tank de- 

33 (1) Compilation of Papers, Tabs 1, 2, and 3, 
Folder Book 1, Exec 4. (2) Craven and Cate, 

AAF I, p. 192. 131 Rpt cited irT~37n 

The President Johnson, Bliss, Etolin , and Presi- 
dent Garfield turned back to San Francisco and 
unloaded their troops on 8 and 9 December after 
the Pearl Harbor attack. ( See below, pp. 14.8-51- ) 

31 There is considerable variation in the calcu- 
lations of troop strength in the Philippines made 
in Washington and in the Philippine Department 
on the eve of Pearl Harbor — based on different 
systems of accounting and time of reporting. The 
figures cited here are based on WPD sources. (See 
memo [WPD] for SW, 6 Dec 41, sub: Reinforce- 
ment of Phil, Tab 1, Folder Book 1, Exec 4.) 

For detailed breakdowns of U. S. Army per- 
sonnel (by type) in the Philippines on the eve of 
Pearl Harbor see Watson, Prewar Plans and Prepa- 
rations, pp. 448-49, and Morton, Fall of the Philip- 
pines, Ch. II. The figures cited in the latter 
volume are largely based on the Philippine Depart- 
ment Machine Records Unit strength reports at the 
end of November 1941. 



stroyers). Forty-eight 75-mm. guns were 
en route (with the Pensacola convoy), and 
more guns and a considerable amount of 
ammunition were scheduled to be shipped. 35 

Aid to China versus Reinforcement 
of the Philippines 

The program for helping China went for- 
ward very slowly. At the end of the sum- 
mer of 1941 the War Department released 
its first shipment of ammunition for the 
Chinese, and in October the first weapons 
were shipped to the Chinese Army. The 
scarcity of weapons on hand made the 
American staff extremely reluctant to re- 
lease any, least of all to China. It was only 
after considerable prompting by Dr. Currie 
that the first shipment was released, at the 
expense of the Philippines. The activities 
of China Defense Supplies, Incorporated, 
had raised doubts of China’s ability to use 
and maintain materiel. The British, for 
their part, were disinclined to transfer — as 
the Joint Board suggested in September — 
to China an “appropriate amount” of the 
munitions allocated to them and continued 
to propose that the Chinese confine them- 
selves to guerrilla operations. Finally, to 
deliver materiel to China was extremely 
slow, uncertain, and expensive, the more so 
because of the inefficiency and corruption 
with which the Burma Road was being ad- 
ministered. Although the United States 
was evidently willing to support China, the 
aid actually sent in 1941 was necessarily a 
mere token of American intentions and not 



35 (1) Compilation of Papers, Tabs 1 and 3, 
Folder Book 1, Exec 4. (2) Memo, Col Crawford 

for Gen Gerow, 1 Dec 41, sub: Airplanes for P. I. 
(3) Memo, Crawford for Gerow, 1 Dec 41, sub: 
.50-Caliber Am, Phil. Both in Tab A, Book A, 
Exec 8. 
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a significant contribution to the military 
capabilities of China. 36 

Yunnan “ War Scare 33 

At the end of October, Chiang Kai-shek 
advised General Magruder that he feared 
the Japanese were about to attack Yunnan 
and seize Kunming, thereby cutting the 
Burma Road. In the Generalissimo’s opin- 
ion, Kunming was the key city of the Far 
East — if it were lost, China would fall, the 
Japanese would attack Malaysia, and noth- 
ing could stop war in the Pacific. Air sup- 
port would be the only help that could 
reach China in time. The Generalissimo 
asked General Magruder to inform Wash- 
ington that he desired President Roosevelt 
to intercede with the British Government to 
have air support furnished China by British 
air forces at Singapore. In addition, he 
wished the United States to bring diplo- 
matic pressure to bear on the Japanese. 
General Magruder concurred in Chiang’s 
estimate that only British or American air 
intervention could save Kunming. 37 

The State, War, and Navy Departments 
and the Joint Board at once took up the 
Generalissimo’s views and General Magru- 
der’s estimate. The War Department es- 
timated from information available in 
Washington that the Japanese would prob- 
ably not attack Kunming so soon as feared 
by the Generalissimo and General Magru- 
der. At the same time the War Depart- 
ment restudied the whole program to send 
aid to China and reached the following con- 
clusions: 



x A full account of aid to China during 1941 is 
given in Romanus and Sunderland, Stilwell’s Mis- 
sion to China, Ch. I. 

a ' Msg, Magruder to Marshall and Stimson, 28 
Oct 41, No. 28, Tab B, Book A, Exec 8. 



It is desirable that large Japanese forces 
be kept involved in China. However, from 
the larger viewpoint, prospective Chinese de- 
feat would not warrant involvement of the 
United States, at this time, in war with Japan. 

Political and economic measures should be 
used wherever effective to deter Japanese 
action. 

Most effective aid to China, as well as to 
the defense of Singapore and the Netherlands 
East Indies, is now being built up by rein- 
forcement of the Philippines. The safety of 
Luzon as an air and submarine base should 
soon be reasonably assured by the arrival of 
air and ground reinforcements. Strong diplo- 
matic and economic pressure may be exerted 
from the military viewpoint at the earliest 
about the middle of December, 1941, when 
the Philippine Air Force will have become a 
positive threat to Japanese operations. It 
would be advantageous, if practicable, to de- 
lay severe diplomatic and economic pressure 
until February or March, 1942, when the 
Philippine Air Force will have reached its 
projected strength, and a safe air route, 
through Samoa, will be in operation. 

Material aid to China should be accelerated 
consonant with the studied needs of Russia 
and Great Britain. 

Aid to the Volunteer Air Force in China 
should be continued and accelerated as far as 
practicable. 38 

On 1 November, State Department and 
military representatives conferred at the 
State Department on the Chinese crisis and 
the general Far Eastern situation, and de- 
bated the merits of an immediate declara- 
tion of war by the United States. The 
State Department asked whether the Army 
and Navy were ready to support an immedi- 
ate declaration of war against Japan. Two 
days later the Joint Board considered the 



“Memo, WPD for CofS, 3 Nov 41, sub: Far 
Eastern Sit, WPD 4389-29. The Chief of Staff 
used this paper as a basis of his presentation on the 
subject to the Secretary of State on 4 November. 
(Note for red, Col Bundy, 6 Nov 41, WPD 
4389-29.) 
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question, and Admiral Stark and General 
Marshall recommended to the President 

That the dispatch of United States armed 
forces for direct aid to China be unfavorably 
considered. 

That material aid to China be accelerated 
consonant with the needs of Russia, Great 
Britain, and our own forces. 

That aid to the American Volunteer Group 
be continued and accelerated to the maximum 
extent. 

That no further ultimatum be issued to 
Japan. 39 

Finally, on 8 November, Dr. Soong asked 
the President for one third of the Navy’s 
dive bombers, and submitted a restatement 
of Chinese ordnance demands, without 
which, he stated, the Chinese could not 
hope to resist a Japanese attack on Kun- 
ming. The War Department replied to 
Soong, as it was advising General Magruder, 
that all the United States could do was 
speed the flow of lend-lease supplies and 
facilitate the build-up of the American Vol- 
unteer Group. 40 

This statement of policy was in accord- 
ance with the War Department’s determi- 
nation that the reinforcement of the Philip- 
pines must take precedence over all other 
American commitments in the Far East. 
On that ground General Marshall disap- 
proved a proposal to take twenty-four 3-inch 
antiaircraft guns from American troops and 



38 Memo, CofS and CNO for President, 5 Nov 41, 
sub: Far Eastern Sit, WPD 4389-29. Another 
copy of this memo is filed in Tab B, Book A, 
Exec 8, but bears the penciled date of 4 Nov 41. 

40 ( 1 ) Ltr, Stimson to Soong, 12 Nov 41, sub: 
Def of Yunnan and Burma Road, AG 400.3295 
(4-14-41), 1-A. (2) Msg, Marshall to Magruder, 

15 Nov 41, AMMISCA 82, AG 400.3295 (4-14- 
41), 1-A. (3) Romanus and Sunderland, Stilwell’s 

Mission to China, Ch. I. (4) Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack: Report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, 
Doc 244, 79th Cong, 2d sess (hereafter cited as 
Pearl Harbor Report), pp. 337—44. 



send them to China, later allocating to the 
U. S. troops 90-mm. guns then on lend-lease 
order. 41 In a telephone conversation with 
Col. Victor V. Taylor of Defense Aid, on 4 
November, General Marshall explained, “it 
would be an outrage for me to deny to Mac- 
Arthur something that we send on a round 
about voyage up into China and I can’t give 
any to MacArthur because I’ve got these 
regiments with only one battery, that . . . 
have been in now for a year . . . .” 42 This 
remark summed up the whole problem of 
the War Department — a disparity between 
policy and capabilities that answered their 
worst fears. The last hope was that the 
Japanese, upon learning — as they soon must 
learn — that the United States was fully com- 
mitted, might reconsider. General Mar- 
shall fixed on 10 December as the date of 
the arrival of the first “really effective re- 
inforcements” in the Philippines, observing 
that “after that date, but not before,” it 
would be advantageous for the Japanese to 
learn of them. 43 

Military Collaboration with the British 
in the Far East 

During the summer and fall, as the 
United States proceeded with the develop- 
ment of military plans in the Far East, the 



41 Memo, Gen Moore for CofS, 4 Nov 41, no sub, 
Def. Aid Div, China [Sec], 2. This memorandum 
contains General Marshall’s marginal notes. 

42 (1) Tel Convs, Col Taylor, Book 1, Def Aid 

Div. (2) General MacArthur rejected a proposal 
to take obsolescent 2.95-inch howitzers and “sur- 
plus” .30-caliber rifles from the Philippines and 
ship them to China in return for later replacement 
with more modern equipment. Msg, TAG to CG 
USAFFE, 5 Nov 41, No. 476, and msg, USAFFE 
to TAG, 10 Nov 41, No. 814, both in AG 400.3295 
(4-14-41), 1. (3) Leighton and Coakley, Log- 

istics of Global Warfare, p. 238, MS. 

43 Memo for red, Col Bundy, 1 Nov 41, sub: 
Immediate Aid to China, Tab B, Book A, Exec 8. 
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British staff continued to seek an under- 
standing on the terms of American military 
collaboration in the event of war with 
Japan. In August, at the Atlantic Con- 
ference, it was agreed that the British Chiefs 
of Staff would prepare a fresh draft of the 
ADB report to bring it into accord with 
ABC-1. Two months later the U. S. 
Chiefs of Staff rejected also this draft 
(ADB— 2) as not meeting the “present sit- 
uation in the Far East.” 44 

As the situation in the Far East moved 
toward a climax, the British informed the 
Americans that they were forming a capital 
ship force to send to Far Eastern waters. 
At the same time the British First Sea Lord, 
Admiral Pound, wrote to Admiral Stark: 

I do not consider that either ADB-1 or 
ADB-2 meet the new conditions [change of 
government in Japan] and I would suggest 
that the need for a conference to draw up 
strategic operating plans for Far Eastern Area 
based afresh on ABC-1 has now become 
urgent. ... If you agree in principle to the 
abandoning of further discussions on ABD-1 
and ADB-2 and to the holding of a fresh 
conference on basis of ABC-1, we can then 
proceed to discuss the agenda . . . , 45 

In reply, Admiral Stark acknowledged the 
need for prompt action and stated that the 
Army was “reenforcing both land and air 
forces as rapidly as practicable and training 
Philippine Army intensively.” In regard 
to the proposed conference, he wrote, “CNO 
believes that ADB should not be revived as 
ABC-1 is an adequate major directive which 

44 (1) Memo, Gen Chaney for GofS, 1 Sep 41, 
sub: Draft Agreement ADB (Rev). (2) Memo, 
WPD for GofS, 17 Nov 41, same sub. (3) Draft 
Agreement on Outline Plan for Employment of 
American, Dutch and British Forces in the Far 
East Area in event of War with Japan (Short title, 
ADB-2), August 1941. All in WPD 4402-18. 

41 Msg, Admiralty, London, to Br Admiralty 
Delegation, Washington, 5 Nov 41, WPD 4402-18. 



should be implemented by a sound strategi- 
cal operating plan” drawn up between Brit- 
ish, Dutch, and United States naval and 
air forces. 46 Less than a week later another 
communication from the United States 
Chiefs of Staff to the British, acknowledging 
the 5 November message, “cordially” con- 
curred in the British decision to send more 
vessels to Singapore. They indicated that 
the American reinforcements were on the 
way to the Far East and urged the British 
to send air reinforcements to Singapore 
without delay “as a powerful deterrent 
against a possible Japanese move to the 
South.” They reiterated that “ADB— 1 and 
ADB-2 do not meet the new conditions 
about to be established in the Far East 
Area,” and stated that “ABC-1 with cer- 
tain revisions of assigned tasks is an appro- 
priate major directive upon which satisfac- 
tory operating plans can be directly based.” 
Finally, the United States Chiefs of Staff 
suggested new conferences to be held in 
Manila by Vice Adm. Sir Tom Phillips, 
Commander in Chief, Eastern Fleet (Brit- 
ish ) , with Admiral Thomas C. Hart, Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S. Asiatic Fleet, and 
General MacArthur, Commanding Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army Forces in the Far East. 47 

Toward the end of November the War 
Department instructed General MacArthur 
to “proceed with preliminary [U. S. Army 
and Navy] conferences and thereafter hold 
conferences with the British and Dutch.” 
The objective was the development of 
ABC-1, still “regarded as a sound major 
directive,” by the “commanders on the 



44 Msg, CNO for SPENAVO, London, 6 Nov 41, 
WPD 4402-18. 

" Ltr, U. S. Secy for Gollab to Jt Secys, Br Jt 
Stf Miss, 11 Nov 41, sub: U. S.-Br Commonwealth 
Cooperation in Far East Area, WPD 4402-18. 
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War Plans Division {bottom), November 1941. Left to right {top): Brig. Gen. 
Leonard T. Gerow, Brig. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Brig. Gen. S. Miles, Maj. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, General Marshall, Brig. Gen. W. H. Haislip, Brig. Gen. H. L. Twaddle, and 
Maj. Gen. W. Bryden. {Maj. Gen. R. C. Moore does not appear in photo.) Left 
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Brig. Gen. H. F. Loomis , Brig. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, Col. R. W. Crawford, Lt. 
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spot” in terms of their own problems. 48 Be- 
fore the outbreak of war in the Pacific, Gen- 
eral Mac Arthur was able to report on his 
discussions with Admiral Hart and Admiral 
Phillips, and on 7 December listed the 
arrangements he proposed to effect with the 
Navy and — unless otherwise directed — with 
Army and Air commanders of “potential 
allies.” 49 

The noncommittal attitude that the 
American planners continued to exhibit 
during the late summer and fall of 1941 
toward American collaboration in the de- 
fense of the Malay Barrier had actually sur- 
vived the view of national strategic policy 
with which it had originally been associ- 
ated — the assumption that American forces 
w'ould not be committed to that area. It 
owed its survival largely to the circumstance 
that the United States, although it had as- 
sumed great military obligations in the Far 
East, had assumed them independently and 
on terms that virtually precluded close col- 
laboration between the British and Amer- 
ican military staffs. ikmerican plans for 
aiding China were far more comprehensive 
than the British plans, and promised not 
only to conflict with British lend-lease re- 



“ Memo, WPD for TAG, 28 Nov 41, sub cited 
I n. 47[ WPP 4402-112. 

* (1) Msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 1 Dec 41, 
No. 1045, Tab A, Book A, Exec 8. (2) Msg, Mac- 

Arthur to TAG, 2 Dec 41, No. 1057, paraphrase 
filed WPD 4402-112, (3) Msg, MacArthur to 

Marshall, 7 Dec 41, No. 1112, WPD 4622-35. This 
message was received on 8 December. The action 
copy was sent by Maj. Laurence S. Kuter, Office of 
the Chief of Staff, to Col. Thomas T. Handy, for 
file in WPD without action, with the notation: 
“General MacArthur’s proposed lines of action are 
entirely satisfactory. He states that he will go ahead 
unless the Chief of Staff decides otherwise. Thus, 
this paper would have required no answer even if 
the War had not broken.” 

The date on documents used in this volume is de- 
termined by the time zone at the point of origin, 
unless otherwise indicated. 



quirements but also to make the defense of 
the Burma line of communication to China 
far more important to the United States 
than it was to the British themselves, who 
were planning to make their main stand 
against the J apanese before Singapore. The 
British preoccupation with Singapore was 
also irreconcilable w r ith American policy in 
the Southwest Pacific. The United States 
was undertaking to make the Philippines de- 
fensible. The very likelihood that the Jap- 
anese would forestall the completion of this 
undertaking raised questions of American 
policy so obvious and so fundamental that 
no one except the President of the United 
States could open formal discussion of them. 
He did not do so, and the military staffs 
were therefore obliged to avoid the momen- 
tous question whether the United States in 
that contingency would withdraw from op- 
erations in the Southwest Pacific or con- 
tribute to the defense of the Malay Barrier. 

Reaction to Pearl Harbor 

Even as the American troops and equip- 
ment destined for the Far East began to 
gather at San Francisco and the first ship- 
ments were loaded and embarked, the last 
hope of achieving a general settlement in 
the Pacific through diplomatic means faded 
and vanished. 50 General Marshall and 



60 Accounts published or soon to be published 
fully cover the negotiations, intelligence reports, and 
military orders of the final weeks preceding the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Much of the evidence on 
the American side is contained in the various in- 
vestigations of the Pearl Harbor disaster. See, in 
particular, Pearl Harbor Hearings (a summary file 
of the pertinent War Department Documents is 
contained in Items 7a and 7b, OPD Hist Unit File) 
and Pearl Harbor Report (a one-volume report of 
the Joint Committee summarizing the evidence and 
the committee’s conclusions). 

Other important accounts are contained in: (1) 
Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service; (2) Sher- 
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Admiral Stark continued to the last to seek 
more time. They informed the President, 
on 27 November, that “if the current nego- 
tiation ended without agreement, Japan 
might attack : The Burma Road ; Thailand ; 
Malaya; the Netherlands East Indies; the 
Philippines; the Russian Maritime Prov- 
inces.” They observed that “the most es- 
sential thing now, from the United States 
viewpoint, is to gain time.” Although con- 
siderable Navy and Army reinforcements 
had been rushed to the Philippines, “the de- 
sirable strength” had not yet been reached. 
Ground forces totaling 21,000, they de- 
clared, were to sail from the United States 
by 8 December and it was “important that 
this troop reinforcement reach the Philip- 
pines before hostilities commence.” Finally 
Marshall and Stark recommended: “Pre- 
cipitance of military action on our part 
should be avoided so long as consistent with 
national policy.” 51 

In the first week of December ominous 
intelligence reports began to arrive with 
news of Japanese naval and troop move- 
ments in the Far East. 52 That the Japa- 

wood, Roosevelt and Hopkins ; (3) Hull, Memoirs; 

(4) U. S. Foreign Relations, Japan: 1931-41, II; 

(5) Morison, Rising Sun; (6) Churchill, Grand 
Alliance; (7) Herbert Feis, The Road to Pearl 
Harbor (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1950) ; (8) Edwin O. Reischauer, The United 
States and Japan (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1950) ; (9) Watson, Prewar Plans and Prep- 
arations; (10) Cline, Washington Command Post; 
(11) Morton, Fall of the Philippines; and (12) 
Rudolph A. Winnacker, “The National Emergency, 
July 1 940— December 1941,” a monograph in 
OCMH Files. 

51 Memo, Marshall and Stark for President, 27 
Nov 41, sub: Far Eastern Sit, WPD 4544-13. 

“ ( 1 ) Paraphrase of msg, Brink to WD, reed in 
WD, 6 Dec 41, No. 96, Item 7B, OPD Hist Unit 
File. (2) Msg, CINCAF to Nav Opns, 6 Dec 41, 
Item 3, Exec 10. (3) Pearl Harbor Report, pp. 

424-25, 432. (4) Craven and Cate, AAF I, p. 

191. (5) Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service, 



nese were up to some “deviltry” was clear, 
but precisely when and where they would 
strike was not clear. On the morning of 
7 December, while official Washington 
anxiously reflected on the hard decision 
that the President might have to make — in 
case Japan should strike in the area of the 
South China Sea, bypassing for the moment 
the Philippines — the War Department 
learned, through an intercepted Japanese 
message, that Japan would present to the 
United States later in the day a note which 
would put an end to further negotiations. 
At noon last-minute warning messages were 
sent by the War Department to the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Panama, and the west coast. 
Through a series of fateful mishaps the 
message to Army headquarters at Fort 
Shafter, Hawaii, was delayed in trans- 
mittal. 53 While it was still on its way, the 
first wave of Japanese carrier-based 
planes — whose approach had gone, not un- 
detected, but unheeded — came in from the 
north and leveled off for their bombing run 
over the Pacific Fleet riding at anchor un- 
alerted in Pearl Harbor. This attack 
opened a campaign long since conceived 
and planned to drive the Western powers 
from the Far East. 54 

pp. 389—90. (6) Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, pp. 423-24. (7) Watson, Prewar Plans and 

Preparations, Ch. XIV. (8) Feis, Road to Pearl 
Harbor, pp. 313, 337-38. 

53 (1) Pearl Harbor Report, pp. 224—25. (2) 

Watson, Prewar Plans and Preparations, Ch. XIV. 

” For the story of the genesis of Japanese plan- 
ning for the attack on Pearl Harbor, see : ( 1 ) Pearl 
Harbor Report, material from Japanese sources, pp. 
52-54; (2) Pearl Harbor Hearings, Part 13, pp. 
413 ff.; (3) Morison, Rising Sun, Ch. V; (4) Wat- 
son, Prewar Plans and Preparations, Ch. XIV; 
(5) Morton, Fall of the Philippines, Ch. IV, and a 
particularly valuable unpublished manuscript, “The 
Decision for War”; and (6) Feis, Road to Pearl 
Harbor, pp. 191, 193, 217, 270, 292, 294, 303, 332. 
Both Morton and Feis draw upon evidence gleaned 
from Japanese sources, including reports of the 
Japanese war trials. 
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About one o’clock in Washington on the 
afternoon of 7 December the first news of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor reached the War 
Department. The news came as a shock, 
even as the attack itself had come. It 
caught by surprise not only the American 
people at large, who learned of the attack 
a short while later, but also their leaders, 
including the very officers who had earlier 
been so much concerned over the possibility 
of just such an attack. One explanation is 
that these officers and their political superi- 
ors were momentarily expecting the Jap- 
anese to use all, their forces against the 
weakly held British and Dutch positions in 
the Far East (and probably, but not cer- 
tainly, against the Philippines). They 
were undoubtedly pondering the hard de- 
cisions they would have to recommend and 
make if this should happen. 55 For this and 
perhaps for other reasons they had made no 
special effort to review the intelligence avail- 
able and had paid no special attention to 
what the Army and Navy commanders in 
Hawaii were doing. As they soon found 
out, the Japanese task force had also caught 
those commanders unprepared and had ac- 
complished its destructive mission almost 
unopposed, leaving a great part of the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet sunk or disabled in Pearl Har- 
bor. At the same time the southward ad- 
vance of Japanese forces began as expected. 
During the afternoon and evening, news 
came in of Japanese forces moving into 
Thailand, bombing Singapore, and landing 
in Malaya. This news, coming in conjunc- 

K According to Robert E. Sherwood, the best in- 
formed opinion in Washington on the eve of Pearl 
Harbor was that “further Japanese aggression was 
imminent and that it would come in the Southwest 
Pacific, its probable objective being the Kra Isthmus, 
which joined the mainland of Thailand and Burma 
with the Malay Peninsula, six thousand miles from 
Pearl Harbor.” ( Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 424.) 



tion with the news from Hawaii — the suc- 
cessive reports of casualties and damage suf- 
fered by the fleet at Pearl Harbor and by 
Army and Marine air units — presented the 
American high command, not with the an- 
ticipated crisis in domestic and foreign poli- 
tics but, instead, with an unexpectedly acute 
crisis in military operations. 56 

The immediate fear of the War Depart- 
ment was that the Japanese might launch 
another carrier force against some impor- 
tant strategic target — the naval installations 
at Pearl Harbor (which were still intact), 
the aircraft factories on the west coast of the 
United States, or the locks of the Panama 
Canal. The War Department could do 
little to make these targets less vulnerable to 
air attack in the near future, but Marshall 
was determined that he and his staff should 
not do less than they could, merely because 
they could do so little. The Army’s war 
plan Rainbow 5 went into effect, insofar 
as it related to Japan, with the notification, 
on 7 December, to MacArthur and other 
commanders by the War Department that 
hostilities had commenced and operations 
would be governed by Rainbow 5 as far as 

56 Published sources cover very fully the sequence 
of events and reports on 7 December. See Pearl 
Harbor Hearings and Pearl Harbor Report, also 
memoirs of various public figures, in particular the 
notes of Harry Hopkins made at the close of the 
day (Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 430- 
34). 

Apparently the first news of the attack that 
reached the War Department was a Navy message 
stating “This is not drill.” It was signed by Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel, Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet, and delivered to the Office 
of the Chief of Staff by a Navy enlisted man. The 
authors are indebted to Maj. Gen. John R. Deane 
and Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow for filling a gap in 
the records with their recollections on this point. 
(1) Ltr, Gen Deane to Maj Gen Orlando Ward, 
29 Mar 51. (2) Ltr, Gen Gerow to Gen Ward, 

21 Mar 51. Both in OCMH Files. (3) See also 
Pearl Harbor Hearings, Part 11, pp. 5235, 5351. 
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possible. 57 During the first week of war, 
though there were many other affairs that 
demanded and shared his attention, Gen- 
eral Marshall spent several hours daily at 
Army staff conferences and Joint Board 
meetings that were mainly taken up with 
measures to reinforce Hawaii, Panama, and 
the west coast. 58 The movements to which 
he was most attentive were quite small — the 
movement of antiaircraft guns and six regi- 
ments of antiaircraft artillery to the west 
coast, the movement to Hawaii of thirty- 
six heavy bombers (by air) and (by train 
and ship) of ammunition, 110 pursuit 
planes, and some 7,000 men with their unit 
equipment. In addition the War Depart- 
ment ordered ammunition, air warning 
equipment, eighty pursuit planes, nine heavy 
bombers, and 16,000 men sent to Panama as 
fast as possible, and two pursuit groups and 
large ground forces (including two infan- 
try' divisions) to the west coast. It was an 
enormous job for the War Department as 
then constituted to keep track of these hur- 
ried movements, especially movements of 

s: The only official paper on presidential approval 
of Army execution of Rainbow 5 is a penned note 
signed by General Marshall which stated, “I read 
to the President and Mr. Hull our message to Mac- 
Arthur in Manila and to Commanders of Defense 
Areas, overseas garrisons, etc. They were approved 
orally.” General Gerow added, “Handed to me by 
C/S 4:50 PM Dec, 7/41.” (Filed with WPD 
4544-20.) 

59 At the Army staff meetings, held in the morn- 
ings of 8 through 12 December, the War Plans Divi- 
sion was represented by its chief, General Gerow, 
who was usually accompanied by another officer 
from the division. The Army Air Forces was rep- 
resented by General Arnold or Brig. Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, or by both. (OCS Notes on Confs, Deci- 
sions by CofS, DCsofS, and Other Info, Dec 41. 
Cf. min, Confs in OCofS, 8-12, Dec, WDCSA CofS 
Confs, II.) 

At the Joint Board meetings held during the 
afternoon on 8, 9, 10, and 13 December, Generals 
Brydcn and Gerow, and either General Spaatz or 
General Arnold were also in attendance. (See min, 
JB mtgs. ) 



munitions. Marshall insisted that his im- 
mediate subordinates “follow up” on them, 
especially the very officers upon whom he 
also relied for plans and recommendations 
on strategy — Arnold, Gerow, and the mem- 
bers of their staffs. 59 

Behind their immediate fear of air raids 
on vital installations was the knowledge that 
the Japanese had forestalled American 
plans to bring American military strength 
in the far Pacific up to that required to 
carry out American foreign policy in the 
Far East. The Far Eastern Air Force in 
being, though forewarned, was still by no 
means equipped, trained, or organized to 
defend an outpost so far from the United 
States and so near to Japan. 00 The results 
of the first Japanese raids of 8 December 
on the Philippine Islands were a con- 
vincing demonstration. They left Mac- 
Arthur with only seventeen heavy bombers 
and fewer than seventy pursuit planes. 01 

5!> For movement of antiaircraft units and equip- 
ment in the United States, and of planes, ammuni- 
tion, and units to Hawaii and Panama, and Mar- 
shall’s Insistence on “follow up,” see minutes of 
meetings cited n. 58. 

For these and other early movements of troops 
and equipment, and staff action in connection there- 
with, see, in particular: (1) papers in WPD Msg 
File 1, WPD 3444, 3807, 4622, 4624, and (2) Hq 
ASF files under CofS, G-l, Mar-Jun 42. 

00 Craven and Cate, AAF /, pp. 175-93, 201. 
The Far Eastern Air Force, like the U. S. Army as 
a whole, was in the process of being organized. 
Figures on planes give some indication — but only 
an indication — -of how far it was from being ready. 
Of 165 modern B-17 ! s allocated, 35 were in the 
Philippines, 33 of W’hich were in commission. Of 
240 modern pursuit planes allocated, 107 (P-40’s) 
had arrived, of which about 90 were in commission. 
Larger total figures published on various occasions 
incorporate numbers of obsolete or obsolescent craft, 
of little or no value in combat. 

Cl Msg, MacArthur to TAG, 8 Dec 41, No. 1133, 
WPD Msg File 1, 108. The figure given for pur- 
suit planes includes P— 35’s. For the full story, see: 
(1) Craven and Cate, AAF I, Ch. VI, and (2) 
Morton, Fall of the Philippines. 
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His air force, already half destroyed, was 
scarcely more of a threat to Japanese opera- 
tions than the submarines and inshore patrol 
left behind in the Philippines by Admiral 
Hart’s Asiatic Fleet. 62 The Japanese were 
free not only to land in the Philippines but 
also to move forces southward into the 
Netherlands Indies with every chance to 
isolate the Philippines before reinforce- 
ments should arrive in the area. It was 
hard to avoid the conclusion that the United 
States must accept the loss of the Philippines 
as inevitable and concentrate on strengthen- 
ing the local defenses of Hawaii, Panama, 
Alaska, and the west coast. 

Up to this point the War and Navy De- 
partments were in substantial agreement. 63 
But Secretary Stimson went further. He 
had been in entire accord with the growing 
firmness of American policy toward Japan 
during 1941, and was convinced that to 
show any sign of an intention to withdraw 
from the conflict, even temporarily, would 
discredit the whole policy. He understood, 
moreover, that the people of the United 
States, whatever their views of foreign 
policy, would not accept a strategic with- 
drawal in the face of the enemy that had 
attacked Pearl Harbor. Finally, he shared 



62 Toward the end of November the eight de- 
stroyers and one of the two cruisers of the Asiatic 
Fleet had been withdrawn to the south in two forces, 
one to Balikpapan on Makassar Strait, and one to 
Tarakan in the Celebes Sea. The “striking force” 
that remained in the Philippines — one light cruiser 
( Houston ) and a seaplane tender ( Langley ) — was 
ordered south to Makassar Strait on 8 December. 
(See Morison, Rising Sun, pp. 154, 193.) 

03 The Navy apparently reached the conclusion 
very quickly that it was impossible to get reinforce- 
ments to the Philippines under existing circum- 
stances. General Gerow so reported at a meeting 
of the General Council on the morning of 9 Decem- 
ber. ( 1 ) See conf in Bryden’s Off, 9 Dec 41, OCS 
Binder 29. (2) The formal statement of WPD is 

in memo, WPD for CofS, 12 Dec 41, sub: Brief 
Current Strategic Est, WPD 4622-37. 



with the professional soldiers and the Amer- 
ican people a strong sense of obligation to do 
everything humanly possible to support 
MacArthur’s forces. As he had good reason 
to expect, Marshall supported and the Presi- 
dent shared and approved his views. All 
agreed that it did not matter what the likeli- 
hood was of getting reinforcements to the 
Philippines nor what risks the attempt might 
entail. The United States could not with- 
draw from the Southwest Pacific. 

The Pensacola Convoy 

The development of this policy opened 
with a decision on a specific problem — the 
disposition of five ships bound for Manila, 
under the escort of the USS Pensacola, that 
had been in the South Pacific on 7 Decem- 
ber. This convoy, the vanguard of several 
that had been scheduled to arrive in the 
Philippines during the early winter, put in 
at Suva in the Fiji Islands to await orders. 
There were some 4,500 men aboard, in- 
cluding one regiment and two battalions of 
field artillery' and the ground echelon of a 
heavy bomber group, and large quantities 
of munitions — guns, ammunition, bombs, 
motor vehicles, aviation gasoline, fifty-two 
dive bombers, and eighteen pursuit planes. 64 

On 9 December the Joint Board decided 
to order the Pensacola convoy to return to 
Hawaii. This decision was in accord with 
the views of the War Department staff. 
Marshall concurred without comment. 65 
But he was dissatisfied with the decision, for 

64 Memo [WPD] for CofS [6 Dec 41], sub: Trans- 
ports for Phil, Tab 3, Folder Book 1, Exec 4. This 
paper lists current status of transports for the Philip- 
pines as of 6 December. The five ships escorted by 
the Pensacola after the convoy left Hawaii were the 
Holbrook and Republic, carrying troops and equip- 
ment, and the Meigs, Bloemfontein, and Admiral 
Halstead, carrying equipment and munitions. 

“ Min, JB mtg, 9 Dec 41. 
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he had to consider the position of Mac- 
Arthur, and the assurance he had included 
in the instructions he had sent him on the 
afternoon of 7 December: “You have the 
complete confidence of the War Depart- 
ment and we assure you of every possible 
assistance and support within our power.” 66 
He could not reconcile this pledge with the 
Joint Board’s decision of 9 December. 

The next morning Marshall stated the 
problem at the close of a conference with 
Stimson, Gerow, and two of the latter’s 
assistants. 67 He “pointed to the catas- 
trophe that w'ould develop if Hawaii should 
become a Japanese base, and he said that 
this thought was guiding the Navy in its 
actions.” On the matter of the convoy, 
Marshall said that 

. . . he was concerned with just what to say 
to General MacArthur. He did not like to 
tell him in the midst of a very trying situation 
that his convoy had had to be turned back, 
and he would like to send some news which 
would buck General MacArthur up. 08 



“Msg (originator WPD), Marshall to Mac- 
Arthur, 7 Dec 41, No. 736. Marshall added the 
pledge to the message drafted by WPD. (See 
draft filed WPD 4544-20.) This draft was evi- 
dently extracted from the volum e pre pared by WPD 
(Folder Book 1, Exec 4 cited n. 64) during the 
afternoon and evening of 6 December and taken 
to Marshall on the morning of 7 December to be 
gone over with the President. The volume in- 
cluded proposed messages to send to commanders 
in the field in the event of war with Japan. Mar- 
shall added the pledge (and made one other addi- 
tion) to the proposed message for MacArthur, pre- 
sumably before receiving news of the attack, since 
it does not include a reference to the attack. The 
volume includes a copy of the message as corrected 
by Marshall. 

87 Min, mtg in OCofS, 0815 hours, 10 Dec 41, 
WDCSA CofS Conf, II. Gerow’s assistants were 
Colonels Bundy and Handy. Bundy, the chief of 
the Plans Group, WPD, was killed two days later 
in the crash of a plane en route to Hawaii, and 
Handy succeeded him as chief of the Plans Group. 

“ Min cited n. 67. 



Secretary Stimson at once went to the 
President, who ended the impasse by asking 
the Joint Board to reconsider its decision. 
The Joint Board took up the President’s 
request at its meeting that afternoon: 

In view of the President’s desire that the 
Manila-bound convoy continue to the Far 
East, concurred in by the Secretary of War, 
the Board weighed the following factors: 

a. The risk involved in proceeding to Aus- 
tralia as compared to the risk in returning to 
Hawaii. 

b. The possibility of ultimately getting some 
of the supplies, in particular airplanes and 
ammunition, into the Philippines. 

c. The utility of the supplies to the Dutch 
East Indies or Australia should it not be pos- 
sible to deliver them to Manila. In partic- 
ular, some might be available to defend the 
Navy base at Port Darwin. 

d. The immediate requirements of the 
Oahu garrison for defensive material. 

e. The capability of supplying Oahu with 
defense material from the United States. 

During the discussion that followed, Army 
members abandoned the position they had 
taken the day before and instead advanced 
the opinion that Hawaii could be supplied 
from the United States and expressed a de- 
sire to continue the Manila-bound convoy 
to Australia and to make every effort to sup- 
ply airplanes, ammunition, and other criti- 
cal material to the Philippine garrison. 
The Board therefore agreed : “The Manila- 
bound convoy would be routed and escorted 
to Brisbane, Australia. Movement there- 
after w r ould be determined following arrival 
and depending upon the situation.” 69 

On 1 2 December the convoy was ordered 
on to Brisbane, and the War Department 
made the senior Army officer aboard, Brig. 
Gen. Julian F. Barnes, directly responsible 
to General MacArthur, with a primary mis- 



66 



Min, JB mtg, 1445 hours, 10 Dec 41. 
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sion of getting reinforcements to the Philip- 
pines. First of all General Barnes was to 
have his planes unloaded and assembled and 
try to get them to the Philippines. Before 
unloading troops and other equipment he 
was to find out whether the N avy would un- 
dertake to send any ships through to the 
Philippines. 70 

Aircraft and Ammunition 

In Manila General MacArthur at once 
asked Admiral Hart, commander of the 
Asiatic Fleet, whether he could bring the 
convoy on to the Philippines. Admiral Hart 
told him that he expected the Japanese to 
establish a complete blockade before the 
ships could reach the Philippines, and gave 
him the “impression” that he thought “the 
islands were ultimately doomed.” General 
MacArthur, in reporting their conversation, 
emphasized that as soon as people in the 
Philippines came to the conclusion that 
there was no hope of keeping open a line of 
communication, “the entire structure here” 
would “collapse” over his head. He de- 
clared and repeated that the battle for the 
Philippines was the decisive action of the 
war in the far Pacific : “If the western Pa- 
cific is to be saved it will have to be saved 
here and now”; and again he said, “The 
Philippines theater of operations is the locus 



70 (1) Msg, OpNav to CTF 15, 10 Dec 41, WPD 
Msg File 1, 383. (2) Memo, WPD for Comdr D. 

H. Harries, RAN, Australian Nav Attache, Aus- 
tralian Legation, 12 Dec 41, sub: Msg to U. S. Mil 
Attache, Australia, WPD 4628-1. 

For measures taken by the War Department to 
alert General Barnes at sea and General MacArthur 
in Manila to the change in instructions, see memo, 
WPD for CNO, 12 Dec 41, sub: Msgs for Trans- 
mission (Convoy to Brisbane), WPD 4628, and 
memo, WPD for CSigO, 12 Dee 41, sub: Msg for 
Transmission (Convoy to Brisbane), WPD 4628. 
The message was sent on the same day to Mac- 
Arthur as message No. 776. 



of victory or defeat.” He urged that au- 
thorities in Washington review their strat- 
egy with this idea in mind, and furnish the 
air power needed to delay the Japanese ad- 
vance: first of all, fighter planes to protect 
airfields and allow new ones to be built and, 
second, bombers to operate against Japa- 
nese air bases, communications, and instal- 
lations. He concluded by declaring that the 
retention of the islands would justify “the 
diversion here of the entire output of air 
and other resources.” 71 He followed with 
a second message specifying that one imme- 
diate need was for 200 pursuit planes and 
50 dive bombers, to be brought in by car- 
rier to within flying distance of the Philip- 
pines. His other immediate need was for 
.50-caliber ammunition. 72 

MacArthur’s estimate gave the War De- 
partment something definite to go on in 
getting support for “every effort to supply 
airplanes, ammunition and other critical 
material to the Philippine garrison.” A 
measure of the urgency of his need was his 
report that as of 12 December he had in 
commission twelve heavy bombers, and he 
had so few P-40’s left (twenty-seven) that 
he had ordered the pilots to avoid direct 
combat in order to save the planes for recon- 
naissance and “to make [a] show of 
strength.” 73 



71 Msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 13 Dec 41, no 
number. Tab MacArthur, Book 1, Exec 8. This 
message was in answer to the War Department 
message No. 776, cited n. 70. 

72 Msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 14 Dec 41, no 
number, Tab MacArthur, Book 1, Exec 8. This 
mesage was in amplification of the message of 13 
December. It was followed by a second message 
in amplification, in which MacArthur stated that he 
was ordering Barnes to dispose air units and start 
ferrying planes, but that he could do nothing more 
till he had an answer to his previous messages. 

73 Msg, MacArthur to TAG, 12 Dec 41, no 
number, WPD Msg File 1, 707. The message was 
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On Sunday, 14 December, Stimson went 
over the problem with Marshall, and found 
that he, too, felt that the United States could 
not abandon the effort, however desperate, 
since to do so would be to “paralyze the ac- 
tivities of everybody in the Far East.” The 
Secretary again went to the President, who 
at once agreed and instructed the Navy to 
co-operate. 74 The War Department there- 
upon assured MacArthur: 

Your messages of December thirteenth and 
fourteenth have been studied by the President. 
The strategic importance of the Philippines 
is fully recognized and there has been and 
will be no repeat no wavering in the determi- 
nation to support you. The problem of sup- 
ply is complicated by Naval losses in the 
Pacific but as recommended in yours of De- 
cember fourteenth bomber and pursuit rein- 
forcements are to be rushed to you. Keep us 
advised of the situation as you see it . 75 

On 15 December Marshall ordered two 
transports to be loaded to take pursuit planes 
and ammunition to Australia. 76 On the 
following day and the morning of 17 De- 
cember two additional shipments were 
scheduled, which would bring to 230 the 
pursuit planes shipped from the United 
States to Australia by early January, in 
addition to the eighteen in the Pensacola 
convoy. 77 How to get these planes from 

received and circulated in the War Department on 
the afternoon of 14 December. 

MacArthur reported that he had in commission 
(as of 14 December) six B-17’s, two B-18’s, eight- 
een P-40’s, six P-35’s, and five obsolete observa- 
tion planes. (Msg, MacArthur to TAG, 15 Dec 
41, no number, WPD Msg File 1, 710.) 

74 Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service, pp. 
395-96. 

73 Msg (originator WPD), Marshall to Mac- 
Arthur, 15 Dec 41, No. 787, WPD 4544-31. 

70 ( 1 ) Note for red, Gen Gerow, 15 Dec 41, Tab 
MacArthur, Book 1, Exec 8. (2) Memo, Gen 

Arnold for CofS, 15 Dec 41, sub: Aerial Reinforce- 
ments for Hawaii and P. I., WPD Msg File 1, 772. 

77 Memo [no originator] for CofS, 17 Dec 41, no 
sub, Hq ASF files under CofS, GS ( 1 ), May-Jun 42. 



Australia to the Philippines was something 
else again. General Marshall had asked 
Admiral Stark to see whether the Navy 
would make an aircraft carrier available. 78 
Meanwhile, General Arnold was hurrying 
preparations to send eighty heavy bombers 
(B-24’s) via Cairo, three a day, for use in 
ferrying critical supplies between Australia 
and the Philippines.™ 

Conferences on Coalition Strategy 
against Japan 

The determination to do what was pos- 
sible did not signify that the War Depart- 
ment thought there was much chance of sav- 
ing the Philippines. But it did represent 
a step in defining American strategy in the 
Pacific. The President, in adopting the 
policy of reinforcing the Philippines, had 
clearly indicated the direction of American 
strategy in the Far Eastern area. The next 
step was to correlate American strategy with 
the plans of the other powers arrayed against 
Japan. Several days before Roosevelt de- 
clared himself, Chiang Kai-shek had urged 
the President to offer a plan for joint action 
by the powers at war with Japan. 80 The 
President, who had already been consider- 
ing such a step, now proposed that two mili- 
tary conferences be held concurrently in the 
Far East by representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and 
China — one at Chungking (to which the 
Soviet Union should be invited to send a 

78 Note for red cited n. 76(1). 

TJ Msg No. 787 cited n. 75. 

Plans and preparations for this movement had 
been under way for a week. See (1 ) min, conf in 
OGofS, 9 Dec 41, WDCSA CofS Confs, II, and (2) 
memo, Col Bisscll for ACofS WPD, 9 Dec 41, sub: 
Mtg in Gen Arnold’s Off, 9:30 Dec 9, 1941, WPD 
3807-105. 

M Msg, Magruder to SW, 11 Dec 41, AMMISC.A 
95, WPD Msg File 1, 747. 
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representative ) to consult on strategy on the 
Asiatic mainland, and one at Singapore to 
consult on operations in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. The purpose of these meetings was 
to consider plans to occupy Japanese forces 
on all fronts in an effort to prevent them 
from concentrating forces on one objective 
after another. 81 Maj. Gen. George H. 
Brett, then in India, was designated the W ar 
Department representative for the proposed 
Chungking conference, to be assisted by 
General Magruder, already in Chungking. 
Lt. Col. Francis G. Brink, the U. S. military 
observer in Singapore, was named War De- 
partment representative for the conversa- 
tions at Singapore. 

The President may have been under the 
impression that Japanese forces were over- 
extended, presenting, in the words of Mac- 
Arthur, a “golden opportunity” for a “mas- 
ter stroke.” General MacArthur himself 
hoped that the Soviet Union would take 
advantage of the opportunity, and the War 
Department at first shared his hope. 82 But 
Stalin had meanwhile made it plain that the 

81 For an interim War Department answer to 
Magruder’s message, cited |n. 80J see msg, Stimson 
to Magruder, 13 Dec 41, Tab China, Book 1, Exec 
8. The President communicated with the Gen- 
eralissimo on 14 December making the definite pro- 
posal for the conference in Chungking. See Roma- 
nus and Sunderland, Stilwell’s Mission to China, 
Ch. II. 

82 Msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 10 Dec 41, No. 
198, WPD 4544-26. 

For early War Department hopes of Soviet inter- 
vention in the Far East, see: (1) min, mtg in 

OCofS, 10 Dec 41, WDCSA CofS Confs, II; (2) 
notes by WPD offs with copy of msg No. 198, cited 
above, WPD 4544-26; (3) WPD study, title: Gen 
Strategic Review, inc.1 with memo, WPD for CofS 
[23 Dec 41], sub: Gen Strategic Review, WPD 
4402-136; and (4) paper, no addressee, no sig, 
n.d., title: Assistance to the Far East, Tab A, 
Book A, Exec 8. 



Soviet Union was not going to do so. 83 
MacArthur for some time persisted in the 
belief that the U. S. Pacific Fleet should 
make a diversionary counterattack west of 
Hawaii, but the fleet was actually much too 
weak to do so. 84 The Chinese Army was 
incapable of offensive action. There was, 
therefore, no real threat to prevent the Jap- 
anese from concentrating air and naval 
strength against one after another of the 
widely separated positions then held by the 
Allies in the Southwest Pacific and south- 
eastern Asia. 

The conferences held at Chungking ( 1 7 
and 23 December) and at Singapore (18 
and 20 December) nevertheless served to 
demonstrate that the United States Gov- 
ernment was not preparing to withdraw 
from the Far Eastern war but was, instead, 
determined to take a more active part. 80 

“’Msg, Stalin to Chiang Kai-shek, 12 Dec 41, 
translated copy, initialed by Gen Gerow and Brig 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower, in Tab China, Book 1, 
Exec 8. 

Ambassador Maxim Litvinov had earlier stated 
to the President the desire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to remain neutral. (See min cited n. 82(1).) 

“ (1) Memo, WPD for TAG, 2 Jan 42, sub: 
Strategic Policy, Far Eastern Theater, Tab Misc., 
Book 2, Exec 8. (2) Memo, WPD for CofS, 3 Jan 

42, sub: Relief of the Phil, WPD 4639-2. (3) 

Msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 4 Feb 42, No 201. 
(4) Memo, WPD for TAG, 8 Feb 42, sub: Far 
Eastern Sit. Last two in Tab MacArthur, Book 3, 
Exec 8. 

85 See, for example, ltr. Col Brink to CofS, 25 
Dec 41, sub: Inter- Allied Conf, Singapore, Dec 18, 
20, 1941, WPD 4544-31. This is the final report 
of the Singapore conference. The American po- 
sition is summarized in the final sentence of a state- 
ment sent by General MacArthur and Admiral 
Hart, which Colonel Brink read and distributed: 
“We reiterate the strategic policy enunciated by 
President Roosevelt: — The Far East area is now the 
dominant locus of the war and the most rapid and 
concentrated effort should be made by convergent 
action of the Allies.” 
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The President saw them as part of a world- 
wide effort to establish international mili- 
tary collaboration on a more permanent 
basis, which also encompassed the British- 
American meetings scheduled to begin 
shortly in Washington, and conversations in 
Moscow, which he proposed, between rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Great Britain, and China. 86 

The Singapore conference produced the 
first concrete proposal for such collabora- 
tion. According to the War Department 
representative, Colonel Brink, the confer- 
ence clearly showed “an immediate need 
for one supreme head over a combined al- 
lied staff for detailed coordination of USA 
British Australia and Dutch measures for 
movements to their designated locations, in- 
stitution and maintenance of air and sea 
lines of communication and the strategic 
direction of all operations in Pacific area.” 
The logical location of the Allied headquar- 
ters would be at Bandung in Java, and “un- 
official opinions” among the representatives 
at Singapore indicated that a “USA Com- 
mander acquainted with the Pacific area 
would not only be acceptable but desir- 
able.” 87 

Decision to Establish a Base 
in Australia 

Along with the first orders for moving 
planes and ammunition to the Ear East and 
the President’s proposal of regional military 
conferences among the powers fighting 
Japan, went another development of great 
strategic significance — the decision to es- 



86 For the President’s proposal for conversations 
in Moscow, see copy of msg, President to Stalin 
[15 Dec 41], Tab Collab, Book 1, Exec 8. 

87 Msg, Brink to Marshall [via British channels], 
21 Dec 41, OCS 18136-179. 



tablish an advanced American military base 
at Port Darwin in northern Australia. This 
decision was a logical consequence of the 
determination to continue the fight in the 
Southwest Pacific whatever might happen. 
To carry this decision into effect in the War 
Department, which was certain to be a 
full-time job, General Marshall selected a 
staff officer, Brig. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who saw the problem as he him- 
self did, who knew the situation in the far 
Pacific, and who had the very important 
added qualification that he knew Mac- 
Arthur very well. On 14 December Gen- 
eral Eisenhower presented himself to 
General Marshall. Marshall gave him 
the problem of Far Eastern strategy 
to work on. Eisenhower came back with 
the answer that the United States must 
keep open the Pacific line of communication 
to Australia and go ahead as fast as pos- 
sible to establish a military base there. 
This answer corresponded with the con- 
clusion reached that day by Stimson and 
Marshall and approved by the President. 
Marshall told Eisenhower to go ahead. 88 
On 17 December General Marshall ap- 
proved Eisenhower’s plan for establishing a 
base in Australia. 89 It was first of all to be 
an air base, and, as had been recommended 
by his staff, he designated a senior Air offi- 
cer to take command — General Brett, who 
was then attending the Allied military con- 
ference at Chungking. 90 Brig. Gen. Henry 

85 (1) Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe 
(New York, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1948), 
pp. 17-22. (2) Paper, n.d., no sig, title: Assist- 

ance to the Far East, Tab A, Book A, Exec 8. 
This paper probably represents the first efifort to 
state what should be done in the Southwest Pacific. 

“Memo, WPD for CofS, 17 Dec 41, sub: Plan 
for Australian Base, WPD 4628-1. General Eisen- 
hower was the action officer. 

80 Msg (originator WPD), Marshall to Magruder 
for Brett, 17 Dec 41, WPD 4628. 
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B. Clagett was ordered from the Philippines 
to take over command from Barnes until 
Brett arrived. 

The forces in Australia thus became the 
nucleus of a new overseas command even 
though they were still part of MacArthur’s 
U. S. Army Forces in the Far East and had 
the primary mission of getting vitally needed 
supplies to the Philippines. 91 It was evident 
that the establishment of this new command 
implied a more comprehensive strategy in 
the Southwest Pacific than the desperate 
effort to prolong the defense of the Philip- 
pines. Stimson at once saw this and stated 
the thesis very clearly to three of his civilian 
assistants : 

I laid before them the issue which was now 
pending before us, namely as to whether we 
should make every effort possible in the Far 
East or whether, like the Navy, we should 
treat that as doomed and let it go. We all 
agreed that the first course was the one to 
follow; that we have a very good chance of 
making a successful defense, taking the south- 
western Pacific as a whole. If we are driven 
out of the Philippines and Singapore, we can 
still fall back on the Netherlands East Indies 
and Australia; and with the cooperation of 
China — if we can keep that going — we can 
strike good counterblows at Japan. While if 
we yielded to the defeatist theory, it would 
have not only the disastrous effect on our ma- 
terial policy of letting Japan get strongly en- 
sconced in the southwestern Pacific which 
would be a terribly hard job to get her out of, 
but it would psychologically do even more in 
the discouragement of China and in fact all 
of the four powers who are now fighting very 
well together. Also it would have a very bad 
effect on Russia. So this theory goes. It has 
been accepted by the President, and the Army 



91 ( 1 ) Msg (originator WPD), Marshall to Brett, 
17 Dec 41, No. 31, WPD 4628. (2) Msg (origi- 

nator WPD), Marshall to U. S. Mil Attache, Bris- 
bane, for Barnes, 17 Dec 41, No. 30, WPD Msg 
File 1, 972. (3) Ltr, Moore to Brett, 19 Dec 41, 

AG 381 (12-31-41). 



is taking steps to make a solid base at Port 
Darwin in Australia. 92 

During the following week events made 
it clear to all concerned that the United 
States was committing itself to the defense 
of the Southwest Pacific, in collaboration 
with its allies, and not simply to the rein- 
forcement of the Philippines. The Manila- 
bound convoy arrived at Brisbane on 22 De- 
cember. On the same day General Clagett 
flew in from the Philippines to take tempo- 
rary command of Army forces in Australia, 
pending the arrival of Brett. Clagett re- 
ported that, after the unloading of the air- 
craft, the convoy was to go on to Port Dar- 
win, picking up its escort from the Asiatic 
Fleet at the Torres Strait (between New 
Guinea and Australia), as ordered by Mac- 
Arthur, in the hope that Marshall would 
get the Navy to try to run the convoy 
through to the Philippines. 93 But the Jap- 
anese had already made their first landing 
in Sarawak ( in Borneo ) , and another force 
was on its way to Jolo (between Mindanao 
and Borneo ) . The isolation of the Philip- 
pines was nearly complete. 

MacArthur had not yet given up the other 
hope that planes might be brought by car- 
rier to within flying distance of the Philip- 
pines, as he had earlier recommended. 94 
The War Department at once answered that 
it was out of the question. 95 The Japanese 

92 Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service, pp. 
396-97. 

83 ( 1 ) Msg, Clagett to U. S. CsofS [via Aus- 
tralian radio channels], 22 Dec 41, Tab ABDA 
Reps, Book 1, Exec 8. The message was delivered 
to WPD by Commander Harries of the Australian 
Navy just before noon on 23 December. (2) See 
msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 18 Dec 41, no num- 
ber, WPD Msg File 1, 970, for MacArthur’s 
directions and expectations. 

94 Msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 22 Dec 41, No. 
40, WPD Msg File 1, 1293. 

95 Msg (originator WPD), Marshall to Mac- 
Arthur, 23 Dec 41, WPD Msg File 1, 1340. 
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meanwhile had been getting ready for the 
invasion of Luzon, and Mac Arthur foresaw 
that his forces would have to fall back 
through central Luzon to the final defensive 
positions on Bataan peninsula, covering 
Corregidor, according to long-established 
plans. 96 In view of this estimate of the situ- 
ation, the War Department discounted 
heavily the possibility of any pursuit planes 
at all getting to the Philippines, even if a 
route could be found to fly them northward 
from island to island. MacArthur was left 
to extract such reassurance as he might from 
the declaration that the War Department 
would nevertheless “press in every way for 
the development of a strong United States 
air power in the Far East based on Aus- 
tralia.” 97 The same estimate of the situa- 
tion caused the War Department to send 
word to General Brett at Chungking to get 
to Australia as quickly as possible “to assume 
command of U. S. Army interests in that 
region.” 98 On 24 December MacArthur 
announced that he had ordered south to the 
Netherlands Indies and Australia what was 
left of his own heavy bomber force — four- 
teen B— 1 7’s — which could no longer operate 
for lack of fighter protection. 99 The Presi- 
dent in turn then recognized that “there was 
little likelihood that the land and air rein- 



M (1) Msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 21 Dec 41, 
No. 22, WPD Msg File 1, 1186. (2) Msg, Mac- 

Arthur to Marshall, 22 Dec 41, No. 3, WPD Msg 
File 1, 1222. 

37 Msg (originator WPD), Marshall to Mac- 
Arthur, 24 Dec 41, WPD 3633-27. 

38 (1) Msg (originator WPD), Marshall to Brett, 

24 Dec 41, WPD Msg File 1, 1382. (2) See also, 

msg (originator WPD), Marshall to U. S. Mil 
Attache, Melbourne, for Brett, 25 Dec 41, No. 41, 
WPD 4628-3, Tab ABDA Reps, Book 1, Exec 8. 

33 Msg, MacArthur to Marshall, 25 Dec 41, no 
number, WPD Msg File 1, 1462. General Brere- 
ton was in command of the B— 17 force that was 
moved south. The B-17’s had been operating from 
Port Darwin for several days. 



forcements now on their way from the 
U. S. A. via Australia could arrive at their 
destination.” He wanted them to be used 
“in whatever manner might best serve the 
joint cause in the Far East.” 100 

The plan for establishing a “solid” base 
in Australia had by that time become a 
major commitment of Army air forces. The 
immediate goal was to establish nine com- 
bat groups in the Southwest Pacific — two 
heavy and two medium bombardment 
groups, one light bombardment group, and 
four pursuit groups. A part of this force — 
one group of medium bombers and two pur- 
suit groups — was allocated to the defense of 
the Netherlands Indies. 101 

This force represented the largest pro- 
jected concentration of American air power 
outside the Western Hemisphere, consider- 
ably larger than the forces that had been 
scheduled for shipment to the Philippines 
before 7 December, and a very substantial 
part of the fifty-four groups that the Army 
expected to have by the end of the winter. 
Furthermore, it would require a heavy in- 
vestment in crews and planes to build up 
these forces — much larger than the invest- 
ment to build up comparable forces else- 
where — since the rate of attrition would at 
first be high, as a result not only of action by 
numerically superior enemy forces but also 
of the constant use of hastily organized half- 
trained units operating from improvised 
bases in unfamiliar areas at the end of a 
long, uncertain supply line. The commit- 
ment to bring these air forces up to pro- 

100 Notes on mtg at White House, beginning at 
1800, 24 Dec 41, of President and Prime Minister 
and others, sent by Brigadier L. C. Hollis of Br Jt 
Stf Miss to “Secretary General to the United States 
Chiefs of Staff,” Tab Gollab, Book 1, Exec 8. 

101 As approved by Marshall, 28 Dec 41. See ex- 
tract from memo, AAI for CofS, 26 Dec 41, sub: 
Air Units . . ., WPD 3807-107. 
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jected strength would evidently affect all 
other strategic plans, by further widening 
the existing gap between planes and air 
units available and planes and air units 
needed to carry them out. 

It was less evident at first, except to staff 
officers working on detailed plans, that an- 
other immediately critical effect on strategy 
would be to intensify the shortage of ships 
and naval escort vessels. These officers be- 
gan estimating what it would take to build 
airfields in Australia (at Townsville and 
Port Darwin) , to finish building airfields on 
the way from Hawaii to Australia, to con- 
struct the port facilities required, to defend 
these installations against raids, and to quar- 
ter and ration the troops employed. Most 



of the men and most of the supplies and 
equipment would have to be shipped from 
the continental United States. The first 
demand on ships and naval escort vessels 
was to move goods to the United Kingdom. 
If the defense of the South and Southwest 
Pacific came next, what would remain to 
meet other Allied demands, to reinforce 
overseas garrisons, to deploy American 
troops in the North Atlantic, and to send 
expeditionary forces into the South Atlantic? 
These hard questions were much in Army 
planners’ minds when the first wartime Brit- 
ish-American staff conference opened in 
Washington, 24 December 1941, after two 
and a half weeks of American participation 
in open hostilities. 




CHAPTER V 



The First Full Dress Debate Over 
Strategic Deployment 

December 1941 -January 1942 



The military conversations that began in 
Washington during the last week in De- 
cember 1941, which accompanied the first 
wartime meetings of the President with the 
Prime Minister ( the Arcadia Conference ) , 
gave the American military staffs the chance 
at once to reassure and to warn the British 
staff concerning the military effects of 
American reaction to the Japanese attack. 1 
On 14 December the Prime Minister and 
his party, which included the British Chiefs 
of Staff, had set out on H. M. S. Duke of 
York. The War Department’s prepara- 
tions began on 1 8 December, on the receipt 
of a short message suggesting the agenda 
for the meetings, sent ahead by the British 
Chiefs of Staff. The British message listed 
five principal topics for the conference: 

(i) Fundamental basis of joint strategy. 

(ii) Interpretation of (i) into terms of 
immediate Military measures, including re- 
distribution of forces. 

(iii) Allocation of joint forces to harmonise 
with (i) . 

(iv) Long term programme based on (i), 
including forces to be raised and equipped re- 
quired for victory. 

1 According to Churchill’s memoirs, he himself 

originated the proposal to cross the Atlantic to meet 

the President ( Grand Alliance, pp. 608-10.) 



(v) Set up joint machinery for implement- 
ing (ii), (iii) and (iv). 2 

Several of the War Department plan- 
ners, working together, hurriedly prepared 
“notes” on the British message. 

Although the Army planners had some- 
thing to say in their notes about each of the 
five points raised by the British Chiefs of 
Staff, the discussions among staff officers 
that followed and the discussions of the mili- 
tary leaders with the President amounted 
only to a reserved exchange of views on 
military dispositions in the near future. 3 
The President and the military’ leaders were 
extremely cautious and went into the con- 
ference without trying to define the Ameri- 
can position. The preparations served 
chiefly to remind the President that the mili- 
tary staffs believed the United States and 
Great Britain would have all they could do 
to stop the Japanese and to remind the mili- 
tary staff that the President was anxious to 
undertake in the .Atlantic as strong a demon- 
stration as possible of British and American 

! Msg from Br CsofS aboard H. M. S. Duke of 
York, 18 Dec 41, ftem 5, Exec 10. This is the 
original WD copy. 

3 For an account of these preparations, see Cline, 
Washington Command Post, pp. 87-89. 
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unity of purpose. The possible movements 
involving U. S. Army forces fell under five 
main headings : ( 1 ) establishment of an air 
force based in Australia ; ( 2 ) strengthening 
of other positions in the Pacific, especially 
in Hawaii; (3) reinforcement of British 
troops in the Middle East; (4) “acquisition” 
of positions in the South Atlantic — in north- 
eastern Brazil, the Cape Verde Islands, or 
on the western or northwestern coast of 
Africa; and (5 ) relief of British garrisons in 
Northern Ireland and Iceland (and of the 
U. S. Marine provisional brigade on duty 
in Iceland ) . The Army was most certain 
of the immediate need to undertake move- 
ments under the first heading, and the Presi- 
dent was most precise about the immediate 
need for movements under the last heading. 

The exchange of views indicated that the 
President and Chiefs of Staff were alike un- 
certain how to proceed with the discussion 
of strategy until they had had a chance to 
talk with their British opposites. As the con- 
ference was to show, much more clearly 
than had yet been shown — or could have 
been shown — the President and the Prime 
Minister as political leaders in some ways 
had more in common with each other than 
either had with his Chiefs of Staff. Like- 
wise, the Chiefs of Staff — particularly those 
of the same service — might agree with one 
another more readily on what could be done 
than they could agree with the heads of their 
respective governments. 

Churchill and his Chiefs of Staff arrived 
in Washington on 22 December; the Prime 
Minister and the President talked over the 
situation that evening. On 23 December 
they began military discussions with the 
Chiefs of Staff. They held another such 
meeting on 26 December and, after the 
Prime Minister’s return from Ottawa, two 
other meetings (1 and 4 January). The 



Prime Minister then went to Florida for 
several days to rest. After his return he and 
the President held two more meetings with 
the Chiefs of Staff, on 12 and 14 January. 
Mr. Hopkins, Lord Beaverbrook, and (usu- 
ally) the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy attended along with the 
Chiefs of Staff and the senior planners. At 
these plenary sessions at the White House 
the President and the Prime Minister 
reached or confirmed their military deci- 
sions, after a review of the conclusions of 
the Chiefs of Staff. 4 

The Army planners apparently expected 
that, after the preliminary British- American 
meetings, the scope of military conversations 
would be extended to include the represent- 
atives of Australia, China, and the Soviet 
Union. 5 But the military conversations at 
Arcadia — unlike the political conversa- 
tions, which led to the drafting and signing 
of the Declaration of the United Nations — 
involved only the British and American 
staffs. 

The British and American Chiefs of Staff 
met together twelve times during the con- 
ference in an effort to reach agreement on 
the outstanding military problems so far as 

1 ( 1 ) Notes, G. C. M. [Marshall], 23 Dec 41, sub : 
Notes on Mtg at White House with President and 
Br Prime Minister Presiding, WPD 4402-136. (2) 

Notes on Informal Confs Held During Visit of Br 
CsofS in Washington, WDCSA 334 Mtgs and Confs 
(1-28-42). (3) Min, conf at White House, 12 

Jan 42, sub: Super-Gymnast. Gymnast and 
Super-Gymnast Development File, G-3 Regd 
Docs. 

War Department files include records of various 
other meetings in which the President and the Prime 
Minister, separately or together, discussed military 
matters with members of the military staffs. Notes 
on Informal Conferences (cited above) include 
minutes of two meetings at the White House at- 
tended by the members of the American military 
staff. 

! See note for red, Gen Gerow, 21 Dec 41, Tab 
Collab, Book I, Exec 8. 
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possible before presenting them to the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister. 6 General 
Marshall and General Arnold represented 
the Army at these meetings, which were 
held in the Federal Reserve Building, and 
the senior Army planner, General Gerow, 
or his deputy, General Eisenhower, also at- 
tended. 7 To help formulate the problems 
for their meetings, the Chiefs of Staff relied 
on a committee of British and American 
planners, who met ten times during the con- 
ference and who in turn divided up their 
work among subcommittees. The War 
Plans Division, the Air War Plans Division, 
and (for shipping questions) the G-4 Di- 
vision furnished the Army members of these 
subcommittees. 8 

Grand Strategy 

At the opening of the conference it was 
evident that the British delegation could 
take for granted American agreement on 
strategy up to the point to which the British- 
American staff conversations had gone 
earlier in the year. It remained the Ameri- 
can view, notwithstanding the dangerous 
situation in the Pacific, that the basis of 
strategy must be collaboration among the 
powers at war with Germany, with the pri- 
mary object of defeating Germany. The 
powers at war with Germany must increase 

* “Proceedings of the American-British Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Conferences Held in Washington, 
D. C., on Twelve Occasions between December 24, 
1941 and January 14, 1942,” filed with ABC 337 
Arcadia (24 Dec 41), 1. 

Note that the term “Joint” was still being used 
to denote international as well as interservice delib- 
erations; the fixed distinction between “Joint” and 
“Combined” was recommended and adopted at the 
conference. 

1 Min, Arcadia mtgs, ABC 337 Arcadia (24 
Dec 41 ), 1. 

8 Min, Jt [British-American] Ping Com Mtgs, Tab 
3, ABC 337 Arcadia (24 Dec 41), 2. 



their production of munitions and raise 
forces equal to the object and, while doing 
so, defend themselves at home, hold their 
strategic outposts as best they could, and 
weaken German resistance to the extent 
necessary to prepare for the final assault. 
The fullest statement of the American view, 
prepared in the War Department, was an 
affirmation of American agreement on these 
propositions, carefully worded so as to intro- 
duce no new element. 9 

The British retained their by then familiar 
view of strategy, looking ultimately to the 
establishment at various points in Europe of 
armored forces which, with the help of 
patriot forces rallying to the cause, would 
liberate occupied Europe and defeat Ger- 
many. Their theory of these operations, al- 
ready stated by the British Chiefs in August 
1941, the Prime Minister restated at some 
length for the President, in a document 
drawn up during the voyage from Eng- 
land. 10 His aim was to make full use of the 
advantages that the United States and Great 
Britain could expect to have — command of 
sea and air, and the aid of the people of oc- 
cupied Europe. He envisaged landings, 

* WPD paper, 21 Dec 41, sub: Notes on Agenda 
Proposed by Br, Folder Book 2, Exec 4. This com- 
pilation included two versions of the American view 
of grand strategy. The latter, fuller version is con- 
tained in the first paragraph of the second section 
of the first study, entitled: General Strategic Re- 
view. This was prepared in WPD after consulta- 
tion with Navy and Army Air planners. The 
earlier, shorter version is in a “tentative first draft” 
prepared in WPD and sent to General Marshall and 
Secretary Stimson on 19 December. 

The “tentative first draft” was circulated with 
minor revisions as a Joint Board paper. (See 
mimeographed paper, sub: Tentative U. S. Views 
on Sub of Br Memo, Dec 18, atchd to memo, SJB 
[Col Scobey] for JPS, Army Sec, 3 Jan 42, sub: JB 
325 ser 729 — Gen Strategy, with JB 325, ser 729, 
Army JPG file, G-3.) 

10 The statement of the British Chiefs in August 
1941 at the Atlantic Conference is quoted and dis- 
cussed above, top, 55 ffl 
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perhaps as early as the summer of 1943, “in 
several of the following countries, namely, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, the 
French Channel coasts and the French At- 
lantic coasts, as well as in Italy and possibly 
the Balkans.” He explained: 

In principle, the landings should be made 
by armoured and mechanised forces capable 
of disembarking not at ports but on beaches, 
either by landing-craft or from ocean-going 
ships specially adapted. The potential front 
of attack is thus made so wide that the Ger- 
man forces holding down these different 
countries cannot be strong enough at all 
points. An amphibious outfit must be pre- 
pared to enable these large-scale disembarka- 
tions to be made swiftly and surely. The van- 
guards of the various British and American 
expeditions should be marshalled by the spring 
of 1943 in Iceland, the British Isles, and, if 
possible, in French Morocco and Egypt. The 
main body would come direct across the 
ocean. 

It need not be assumed that great numbers 
of men are required. If the incursion of the 
armoured formations is successful, the upris- 
ing of the local population, for whom weap- 
ons must be brought, will supply the corpus 
of the liberating offensive. Forty armoured 
divisions, at fifteen thousand men apiece, or 
their equivalent in tank brigades, of which 
Great Britain would try to produce nearly 
half, would amount to six hundred thousand 
men. Behind this armour another million 
men of all arms would suffice to wrest enor- 
mous territories from Hitler’s domination. 
But these campaigns, once started, will re- 
quire nourishing on a lavish scale. Our in- 
dustries and training establishments should by 
the end of 1942 be running on a sufficient 
scale. 11 

According to the Prime Minister, the 
British Chiefs remained in accord with this 
theory of operations on the Continent and 

11 Churchill, Grand Alliance , pp. 657—58. The 
passages quoted are from Part III, “The Campaign 
of 19+3,” dated 18 December 1941, of the Prime 
Minister’s presentation to the President of his theory 
of strategy. 



ready to urge the idea of “the mass invasion 
of the continent of Europe as the goal for 
1943,” in three phases; first, “Closing the 
ring”; second, “Liberating the popula- 
tions”; and third, “Final assault on the 
German citadel.” 12 But the version of 
British grand strategy' that they presented 
for consideration to the American Chiefs — 
unlike the version they had presented in 
August — was not at all explicit on the man- 
ner of invading the Continent, although 
quite explicit about British aims in the 
Mediterranean. This version, presented by 
the British Chiefs of Staff on their arrival in 
Washington, began with a statement of 
agreed principles, leading to the agreed con- 
clusion “that only the minimum of force 
necessary’ for the safeguarding of vital in- 
terests in other theaters should be diverted 
from operations against Germany.” The 
British Chiefs then went on to develop cer- 
tain corollaries. First they listed the essen- 
tial features of grand strategy : 

The realisation of the victory programme 
of armaments, which first and foremost re- 
quired the security of the main areas of war 
industry. 

The maintenance of essential communica- 
tions. 

Closing and tightening the ring around 
Germany. 

Wearing down and undermining German 
resistance by air bombardment, blockade, sub- 
versive activities and propaganda. 

Maintaining only such positions in the East- 
ern theatre as will safeguard vital interests 
while we are concentrating on the defeat of 
Germany. 

In elaborating on these statements the 
British Chiefs developed their theory of 
operations against Germany. The first 

12 Churchill, Grand Alliance, p. 659. See 
Churchill’s notes of a meeting of 18 December with 
the British Chiefs, at which he read and they dis- 
cussed the paper on the campaign of 1943, 
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stage was that of “Closing and tightening 
the ring round Germany,” which they de- 
fined as “a line running roughly as follows : 
Archangel-Black Sea-Anatolia— the North- 
ern Seaboard of the Mediterranean-the 
Western Seaboard of Europe.” They ex- 
plained : 

The main object will be to strengthen this 
ring, and close the gaps in it, by sustaining the 
Russian front, by arming and supporting 
Turkey, by increasing our strength in the 
Middle East, and by gaining possession of the 
whole North African coast. 

They looked forward to limited offensives 
on the Continent as the next stage, conceiv- 
ably in 1942 but more probably in 1943, 
“either across the Mediterranean or from 
Turkey into the Balkans, or by simultaneous 
landings in several of the occupied countries 
of North-Western Europe.” They pro- 
posed that the allocation of troops and mate- 
riel should provide for carrying out such 
operations as a “prelude” to the assault on 
Germany, the direction and scale of which 
would evidently depend on the development 
of these limited offensives. 13 

It was a foregone conclusion that the 
British representatives would reintroduce 
the concept of passing from the defensive 
to the offensive in the Mediterranean. As 
late as October, the War Department had 
had a reminder of the British adherence to 
this approach from Colonel Bundy, who 
had talked over future plans with British 
officers while he was en route to Moscow 



13 Memo, Br CsofS [for Amer CsofS], 22 Dec 41, 
sub: Amer-Br Strategy, ABC 337 Arcadia (24 Dec 
41), 2. This is the first version of WW- 1, the 
first paper presented at the Arcadia Conference. 
WW— 1 (standing for War Conference) was the 
British code for Arcadia papers. The American 
code was ABC-4 (carried over from earlier Ameri- 
can- British conversations of early 1941, beginning 
with ABC-1). The American code for WW-1, as 
revised and finally approved, was ABC-4/CS-1. 



with the Harriman mission. As he re- 
ported, they looked forward to using North 
Africa “as a stepping stone to cutting Italy 
out, and finally closing in on the continent.” 
As previously instructed by General Mar- 
shall, Colonel Bundy had been entirely non- 
committal as to the War Department view. 14 

The American planners had remained 
noncommittal. They did not go so far as 
to propose that the United States should 
either accept or reject the British concept of 
the transition from the defensive to the 
offensive against Germany. Before 7 De- 
cember the nearest they had come to stat- 
ing a principle to govern decisions during 
the transitional period was to emphasize the 
need for economy of effort in “subsidiary” 
theaters. They classified as subsidiary 
theaters not only the Far East but also 
Africa, the Middle East, the Iberian Penin- 
sula, and the Scandinavian Peninsula, in 
accordance with their premise that the 
plains of northwest Europe constituted the 
main theater, where “we must come to 
grips with the enemy ground forces.” 16 At 
the time of the Arcadia Conference the 
Army planning staff again stated the idea 
of a great final offensive “with the main 
effort in Western Europe,” which should 
be “made in conjunction with the strongest 
possible Russian offensive on the Eastern 
Front and secondary offensives wherever 
feasible.” The staff was convinced that 
this must be the final step, seeing “no other 
area in which it would be feasible from a 
logistics viewpoint to transport and main- 



“ Memo, Col Bundy for CofS (through ACofS, 
WPD), 24 Oct 41, sub: Trip with Harriman Miss, 
WPD 4557-12. For the Harriman mission, see 
Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 385—95. 

33 WPD study, n.d., title: Est, Army Reqmts, a 
supporting study to JB 355, ser 707, 11 Sep 41, 
title: JB Est of U. S. Over-all Pdn Reqmts, Sec II, 
Part II, App II, pp. 2, 3, copy in WPD 4494-13. 
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tain forces required for an operation of such 
magnitude.” 16 The Army planners were 
disposed to consider all other operations as 
strictly holding operations and to regard 
with disfavor any proposal to establish and 
maintain in a “subsidiary” theater the 
favorable ratio of Allied to enemy forces 
that would be necessary in order to take the 
offensive there. 

It appeared to the Army staff that the 
United States and Great Britain would in 
any event be compelled to act in accord with 
this view of strategy for several months to 
come. Thus from the American point of 
view there was no reason for dwelling on 
the principle for the time being. The staff 
reached the following conclusions about 
American and British capabilities : 

It appears that the best which Great Britain 
can do at the present time is to maintain its 
position in the British Isles and the Middle 
East and to attempt to send reinforcements 
to the Far East. Any British operation, other 
than those stated, must necessarily be of an 
opportunist nature, executed with exceedingly 
small forces and with very doubtful chances 
of success. 

* * * 

At the present time the United States can 
only inadequately defend its coasts against air 
raids, hold Hawaii, the Panama Canal and 
other existing bases, gradually complete the 
relief of the British in Iceland, reinforce the 
Philippines or Dutch East Indies, occupy 
Natal, and possibly occupy some other base 
not seriously defended by Axis forces or sym- 
pathizers ( Cape Verdes or Azores ) . 1 1 will be 
practicable and may be necessary to send some 
armored or infantry divisions to the British 
Isles in the winter or spring. . . . The short- 
age of U. S. flag shipping, there being only 
enough to carry about 60,000 men simultane- 
ously, precludes the possibility of executing 



16 Study, title : Gen Strategic Review, in Notes on 
Agenda Proposed by Br, 21 Dec 41, p. 9, Tab i, 
Folder Book 2, Exec 4. 



more than one, or at most two, of these oper- 
ations concurrently. 17 

The Northwest Africa Project 

The British Chiefs of Staff, on the other 
hand, had a specific reason for proposing at 
once that the American Chiefs of Staff 
should concur in the British view of the con- 
duct of operations against Germany and 
specifically that they should accept the con- 
ception of “Closing and tightening the ring 
around Germany.” The Prime Minister 
was hoping for a chance to move soon into 
French North Africa and wanted American 
help. He was expecting a favorable 
American response if the war with Japan 
did not force the project into the back- 
ground. 18 He made his proposal at the 
opening meeting of the conference on 23 
December at which he and the President 
told the Chiefs of Staff what they wanted 
done. He explained that there were 55,- 
000 British troops and the necessary ships 
ready to move into Algeria in case Empire 
forces should gain a decisive enough ad- 
vantage in the shifting war in the Libyan 
Desert to push westward to the Tunisian 
frontier. He therefore “offered for consid- 
eration the proposition that at the same time 
United States forces, assuming French 
agreement, should proceed to land on the 
Moroccan coast by invitation.” 19 

” Study, title : Immediate Mil Measures, in Notes 
on Agenda Proposed by Br, 21 Dec 41, pp. 5, 8, 
Tab ii. Folder Book 2, Exec 4. 

18 See letters written to Admiral Pound and Gen- 
eral Jan Christian Smuts while en route, in Church- 
ill, Grand Alliance, pp. 632-33. 

“Notes, G.C.M. [Marshall], 23 Dec 41, sub: 
Notes on Mtg at White House with President and 
Br Prime Minister Presiding, WPD 4402-136. 
Compare the full account of the Prime Minister’s 
views written for the President, in Churchill, Grand 
Alliance, pp. 648—49. 
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The current British successes in Libya 
were merely the latest occasion for reviving 
the expectation that influential French 
leaders might “invite” an Allied occupa- 
tion of North Africa, in anticipation of their 
being no longer bound or protected by the 
terms of the French-German armistice and 
their loyalty to the government at Vichy. 
The Prime Minister believed it essential to 
be ready to take advantage of this disposi- 
tion, in the hope of gaining important mili- 
tary objectives at small cost. He hoped to 
seize the moment when the cost would be 
least — when French forces, released from 
their allegiance to any government in 
metropolitan France, might even help in- 
stead of opposing the operation — certainly 
much less than it would later become, when 
the Germans would have established politi- 
cal and military control over North Africa. 

The American military staff was familiar 
with the project of occupying French North 
Africa. A statement of the advantages to 
be gained from such a move had appeared 
in a report written for the Joint Board in 
September : 

Prevention of Axis penetration into North- 
west Africa and the Atlantic Islands is very 
important, not only as a contribution to the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere but also 
as security to British sea communications and 
as a potential base for a future land offensive. 
In French North and West Africa, French 
troops exist which are potential enemies of 
Germany, provided they are re-equipped and 
satisfactory political conditions are estab- 
lished by the United States. Because the 
British Commonwealth has but few troops 
available and because of the unfriendly rela- 
tions between the British and the Weygand 
regime, it seems clear that a large proportion 
of the troops of the Associated Powers em- 
ployed in this region necessarily must be 
United States troops. 20 



20 JB 355, ser 707, 11 Sep 41, title citec n. 15, 
p. 14. 



In August 1941, during the staff talks that 
accompanied the conference of the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister aboard the 
Prince of Wales, the British staff had men- 
tioned the project as one of the means by 
which early American intervention would 
“revolutionize” the military situation. The 
American planners, in commenting on this 
point in late September, had advised the 
Joint Board that the United States did not 
then have “land forces adequate in strength 
and suitably equipped for operations in 
North Africa.” They added that the suc- 
cess of such an operation as the United 
States might launch would depend largely 
on co-operation by French forces, and that 
French co-operation was too uncertain to 
plan on. 21 This remained the American 
position till the time of the Arcadia Con- 
ference. 

American planning during 1941 had pro- 
vided for assembling an expeditionary force 
for possible use in the South Atlantic during 
the period after full mobilization. The 
most ambitious task contemplated for such 
a force in Joint Board plans under develop- 
ment before 7 December was the taking of 
Dakar. 22 More recently, the President had 
drawn special attention to this project. 23 
The War Department acted accordingly. 



21 Ltr, JPG to JB, 25 Sep 41, sub: Gen Strategy — 
Review by Br CsofS, JB 325, ser 729. This state- 
ment of American views was superseded by the 
paper, cited in [n. 9| entitled: Tentative U, S. Views 
on Sub of Br Memo, Dec 18. 

22 The plan for Dakar being developed before 
Pearl Harbor bore the code name Black. The 
code name Black was dropped, apparently because 
the Navy thought it indicated Africa by association 
of ideas, and the plan was briefly called Picador 
and, finally, Barrister. (See draft papers in 
Black and Barrister Development File, G— 3 
Regd Docs.) 

23 Notes, SW, sub : Memo of Decisions at White 
House, Sunday, Dec 21, 1941, WDCSA 381 (12- 
21-41) (SS). 



